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EGYPT 

COMMON feeling is, of course, a secret from 
nobody ; and therefore there need be no hesita- 
tion in admitting that Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s speech 
about Lgypt was a great surprise. ‘lhe surprise, how- 
ever, was not all of a sort. It differed in the minds (or 
on the lips) of different men both in measure and 
quality; and the most and the worst was that which 
was so promptly expressed by the leaders of Her 

Majesty’s Opposition. 

The leaders of Her Majesty’s Opposition have an 
Egyptian policy of their own for two reasons. One of 
them is that England’s interest in Egypt was imported 
into England’s foreign policy by Conservative states- 
manship, soundly backed by the great preponderating, 
but too often inert, mass of popular sentiment which is 
neither Radical nor cosmopolitan. The other reason 
is that for some years past the Liberal leaders (Lord 
Rosebery excepted, we fancy) have held to a foreign 
policy resting on an understanding with France. Were 
they asked why on an understanding with France (a 
sort of thing so likely to last!) the reply would 
probably be, because France is the Mother of Revolu- 
tions and singularly fertile in intellectual ideas. The 
answer would not be delivered in that form exactly, but 
that is what it would come to when sifted out. How- 
ever, we need not go into the reasons of the Liberal 
leaders for adopting a French policy. Enough to say 
that it forms half the basis of their Egyptian policy, 
the other half being the granitic necessity of opposing 
the 'Tory initiative in every matter of considerable 
importance. But when, being in office a few years 
ago, they ventured an attempt to change our policy 
in Egyptian affairs, they found it no success at all. 
Though but a tentative endeavour, it was met in a mood 
so ominously growling that we confess to thinking that 
there would he no repetition of the attempt for a good 
long while. But an irresistible occasion for renewing 
it, in a nagging way, was soon provided ; first by the 


Registered as a Newspaper 


Armenian outbreak, and next by the Dongola expedi- 
tion and the question of meeting the costs. For in the 
excitement and distress of the massacres a cry arose for 
arrangement with Russia and France at any price for 
the sake of ending Turkish rule, an outcry which, so far 
as it went, was of course favourable to the Liberal 
F'rench-Egyptian policy. ‘The opportunities afforded 
to hostile criticism _by the Dongola advance were 
particularly inviting; for here was a question of 
the breeches pocket, and it was not understood that 
the country was quite prepared to spend a few hundred 
thousand pounds upon any necessary means of securing 
England's interests upon Egyptian ground. So the 
game began, and the nagging went on—being continued 
with increasing cule as the worry ‘al French 
manceuvring in Egypt and elsewhere became warmer. 
Hampered by conditional promises which ought never to 
have been made, and yet more by an explicit renewal of 
them, the Government felt unable to answer these last 
attacks as forcibly as they would have liked; which still 
further encouraged the Liberal French-Egyptian policy, 
while at the same time it raised some misgiving amongst 
the more jealous supporters of the English-Egyptian 
policy. That was the situation when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made that famous little speech; the 
two allies protesting and worrying at Cairo, and Her 
Majesty's Opposition worrying and protesting at St. 
Stephen’s. We have heard of guns going off of them- 
selves, even in the hands of the best disciplined sol- 
diery: and this is what seems to have happened when 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, no guerrilla politician, got 
upon his legs in the House of Commons yesterday week. 
The guns went off of themselves: they must needs have 
their shot at the manceuvrers and the worriers, and so 
make known in a definite way that there was still a 
purpose in the Government policy for Egypt. 
Possibly—for European affairs seem altogether much 
disturbed again—the Government had more provoca- 
tion to speak out a little than we know anything about. 
It is possible; but however that may be, such a deli- 
verance, at such a time, and from the mouth of the 
steady and circumspect Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
startling. But, considering that Sir William Harcourt 
had done more than anybody else to provoke the retort, 
his share of surprise thereat appears somewhat inordi- 
nate. It seems to have flung him into a world of 
astonishment, in which he is hardly able to recover 
breath, except for the purpose of expressing words of 
wonder and, of course, regret. But that is not exactly the 
sort of surprise that other Englishmen felt who, with 
equal solicitude for the country’s welfare and honour, 
have some share of understanding, Their surprise was 
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of a gratulatory character. On the supposition (not 
otherwise, of course) that the Government really means 
to stick to the position it occupies in Egypt, does 
not propose to obey even the most pressing invitation 
to march out, but intends to abide there at present and 
take whatever consequences may ensue, these other 
Englishmen of whom we speak approve of a plainer 
statement to this effect than any that has heretofore 
been rendered to friend or foe. They doubt whether 
it was not due to those foreign Governments which 
concern themselves in the matter to give them a firmer 
view of our intentions: and, at the same time, they 
think a straight challenge to our English supporters of 
the French-Egyptian policy both candid and judicious. 
They, too, know more clearly now what to be at; 
whether to take up the challenge and fight the quarrel 
if they think that right—or to drop it if on fuller 
cousideration that course appears to be the more judi- 
cious one. There is nothing unpleasant, therefore, in 
the surprise of men who take this view of the case. 
What startled them in Sir Michael's speech was a 
boldness entirely new and_ totally unexpected; and 
also, perhaps, a certain note of irritation which seemed 
to tell of a newer and a sharper provocation than 
Opposition criticism, or the despatch of such Russo- 
Mrench remonstrances as we are aware of to the Ngyp- 
tian Government. 
We confess ourselves in agreement with that large 
part of the British public (probably four-fifths of 
the whole) whose sentiments are described above. Yet 
we are rather sorry, as we believe they are mostly, for 
the irritable tone of Sir Michael’s speech here and 
there; and though a great deal may be said with more 
truth than praise about the working of a certain 
tribunal in Egypt, we think it rather a mistake for the 
Government to touch upon those things just now. All 
that should be left at present for independent remark. 
Speaking at this time, the Government speaks too soon 
after an adverse decision of the tribunal in a case where 
its jurisdiction was acknowledged, and long before any 
remedial change can be attempted. ‘Therefore we can 
but think that it would have been more dignified, and 
perhaps more discreet, to overlook a vexation which 
remonstrance may aggravate and is most unlikely to 
cure. On this point only was M. Hanotaux able to 
answer Sir Michael Hicks Beach to any ¢fiect. His 
‘We shall see!” is seldom much of a rejoinder cither in 
French or English; but as a reply to Sir Michael's 
promise of a reformed Mixed ‘Tribunal it must be 
allowed the merit of quiet unanswerable exasperation. 
‘Yo be fair, the speech which M. Deloncle’s interpellation 
forced from the French Minister was grave, weighty, and 
at the same time well guarded against all accusation of 
indifference to peace, and for that reason it seems to have 
disappointed the Krench press altogether. At first the 
Paris journals discussed Sir Michael’s speech with much 
less heat than was expected, predicted, or possibly 
hoped for on the Opposition benches of the House of 
Commons; but when it was seen that the French 
Foreign Minister had also determined to ice his suscep- 
tibilities, the tone of the French press changed. It 
immediately became as bitter and as menacing as heart 
can desire even where the French-Egyptian policy is 
most dear. Substantially, we suppose, that will make 


no difference to England’s comfort or Egypt’s pros- 
perity ; though, as a matter of choice, a French press 
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raging without excuse at all is preferable to a French 
press with a plausible pretext for denouncing the 
rapacity and arrogance of this perfidious nation. 
Remains the satisfaction of hearing a plain word from 
our own Government, which plain word is the word 
that was wanted. At a very murky time, it is a pledge 
to the English people, a warning to the unfriends of 
England, that its Government proposes to withstand 
every combination which has yet been heard of to ter- 
minate the British occupation of Egypt yet awhile. 
And now Iet us go on with our business there as quietly 
and cannily as may be. 


THE PRINCE’s HOSPITAL FUND 


\ NOBLE scheme, but improved by subsequent 
id explanation. Such will probably be the verdict 
of non-emotionists on the Prince of Wales's Hospital 
Fund for London. ‘The statement of the honorary 
secretaries, which appeared in Wednesday's papers, has 
strengthened the plan where it was weakest—in its 
reliance, that is, on annual subscriptions. Loyalty 
must necessarily fluctuate year by year, even with 
philanthropy to back it. And though the working 
classes have already rallied to the fund and _ their 
Daily Telegraph it does not follow that a hard 
winter have found them prompt. 
Now, permanence being essential to the success of the 
Prince’s idea, the element of uncertainty should be 


would equally 


reduced to its narrowest limits. ‘The honorary 
secretaries have been well-advised, therefore, in 


issuing the supplementary appeal to these who 
can peep into their bank pass-books without a 
preliminary shudder. Subscriptions for life, or until 
further notice, or for a limited term, are the true back- 
bone of every undertaking that depends on_ public 
charity. An order on your bankers, and the business 
is done; no bother about filling in the cheque, no un- 
certainty as to the address or the exact title of the fund. 
Iiven compositions at + per cent., or at the rate of £25 
in a single payment, instead of an annual subscription 
of £1, are to be encouraged, more especially should the 
fund establish a reserve, as we hope it will. It may be 
that many people with fixed incomes would have adopted 
one of these courses without waiting for the hint; but 
those who, like Lord Melbourne, ‘ are not a subscribing 
sort of fellows, will be none the worse for it, so far as 
the fund is concerned. 

‘Worthy of the Queen, worthy of the Prince, worthy 
of the We quoted that comment of Sir 
William Broadbent's when the scheme was merely a 
possibility, and, now that it is actual, the sentence reads 
equally happily. TTer Majesty has, with her invariable 
tact, declined to express a preference for any one ot 


occasion.” 


the numerous proposals that the approaching commemo- 
ration has stimulated. But she gave the lead in that 
message that something should be done ‘ that would 
brighten the hours and ameliorate the condition of her 
poorer subjects.” The first of her subjects was obviously 
the man to set open the flood-gates of benevolence. ‘The 
Prince, true to his unfailing sagacity, has discarded what 
may be called the Hooleyism of charity. His scheme 1s 
workmanlike rather than magnificent, it is even local, ex- 
cept in the sense that London represents England. And 
the case of the hospitals is too clear to need much 
advocacy beyond his admirably worded appeal. Thev 
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have not been indulging in unnecessary building, for 
the simple reason that there are more patients than 
beds to hold them. As compared with similar establish- 
ments on the Continent their scientific equipment is 
frequently meagre, and yet, as the Prince reminds us, 
we look to them for medical education and the advance- 
ment of knowledge. Yet, with a deficiency of over 
£100,000, they must either contract their efforts, or go 
headlong to collective—not individual—bankruptey, 
unless substantial assistance comes from some new 
quarter. The Prince interprets the feelings of his 
fellow countrymen more correctly when he decides for 
voluntary rather than State or parochial aid. If we 
are to ‘ municipalise* all round, no doubt the hospitals 
have far stronger claims than public libraries, or public 
wash-houses. But as they have been created by indivi- 
dual liberality, so they ought to continue a charge on 
the popular conscience rather than become a glorified 
gas-rate or water-rate. And all that is wanted— 
£150,000—can be made secure if one half of the 
159,000 households that give nothing at present, 
contribute their ten shillings a year. It will be a 
standing reproach to London, if the appeal falls on 
half-deaf ears, but, then, it will not. 

‘The scheme lies open to criticism, of course ; all such 
enterprises do. But, on the whole, its merits outweigh 
its defects by many hundred tons. We should all like 
to see a capital sum raised and safely invested in Con- 
sols, but that is an impossibility, even in the year of a 
Diamond Jubilee. lailing it, the Prince has chosen 
by far the most practical method, and failure is not to 
be taken into calculation. ‘I'wenty years hence, let us 
say, it may be necessary to issue an unusually strong 
reminder. But if the fund gets a stout body of per- 
manent subscribers at the outset, a temporary 
slackness will disappear before the flick of the 
whip. We admit that the administration of the 
fund presents difficulties that may prove more 
formidable than uncritical patriots imagine. The 
collecting agency should not be costly, and yet a 
succession of honorary secretaries is hardly to be looked 
for. ‘The distribution committee of the Hospital 
Sunday Fund will serve for the present, but the 
creation of a more representative body may be ulti- 
mately necessary for the satisfaction of rival claims. 
These details seem capable of solution, however, despite 
the storms that are already buffeting the project of a 
Central Hospital Board. As to the objections that the 
fund will injure individual institutions, or divert money 
from other charities they are really trivial. At present 
the hospitals all attack the public purse separately, yet 
in much the same phraseology. Who shall decide 
between an urgent appeal from the Middlesex 
Hospital signed by I’. C. Melhado, and an equally 
strenuous request by Mr. G. @. Roberts, on behalf of 
the London’ A central fund will be a supreme relief 
to the perplexed philanthropist, while the local house- 
holder is still tree to suggest the establishment that he 
knows and likes. And, though the fund may possibly 
diminish the income of orphan homes and other excel- 
lent foundations for a year or two, they will soon 
recover. It is gigantic impostures purporting to haul 
up submerged tenths that throw charitable machinery 
out of gear. ‘The Prince of Wales's Fund is of a totally 
different class from General Booth’s oversea and very far 
away colony. 
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THE 'TIME OF THE HOUSE 


tr fortune had put it in the power of the Ministry to 
arrange what should happen in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday so as to give the greatest possible 
support to a certain announcement made in ‘ Political 
Notes * on Monday, they could not have done better 
than allow things to go exactly as they did. Mr. 
Balfour was going to ask for that priceless possession, 
the time of the House, from and after last Thursday 
night, when the second reading of the School Bill was 
to begin. As the private member is bound by tradition 
to raise a wail over the loss of his invaluable time, 
nothing could be more useful to the Cabinet than the 
presentation of proof, such as everybody must under- 
stand, that the sadly injured private member can do no 
good with his share of the stuff of life, when he is 
allowed to do his best with it. Now for this purpose 
the way in which ‘Tuesday was disposed of is of quite 
priceless value. ‘The man who, not being ‘a private 
member, could look at the Parliamentary reports 
on Wednesday morning and not be persuaded that 
every day which passes before ‘the time of the House’ 
is handed over to Ministers is a day wasted, may 
proudly count himself impervious to reason. He ought 
perhaps to have arrived at that conclusion after the 
egregious proceedings with the Woman’s Suffrage Bill, 
which even its own introducer did not understand on 
Wednesday week. But Wednesday is consecrated to 
folly, and is a traditional day off. We may allow that 
last Tuesday was required to complete the conversion of 
the reasonable man. 

Nothing was omitted to qualify it to serve the 
purpose. ‘The private member ranging unchecked, and 
in his glory, employed himself in these eminently 
useful ways. Tirst he proposed to disestablish the 
Church of England, with Mr. S. Smith as his leader, 
then he counted himself out when Mr. Lowles arose to 
move for the exclusion of the pauper alien. Gods, 
men, and columns rebel against the waste of time in 
commenting on Mr. S. Smith's call to attend to the 
evils arising from the existence of an established Church. 
It matters not one jot what he said, and very little 
what was said against him. The Church of England 
is really not in question when Mr. S. Smith says it 
ought to be disestablished. What does possess some 
interest is the arrangement ot Parliamentary business 
which allows any Mr. Samuel Smith to get on his legs, 
and take up part of an afternoon in asking the House 
of Commons ‘to begin a course of revolution. One 
puts aside ail argument for or against the Church. 
Who is going over that ground again on the invitation 
of Mr. S. Smith: One looks simply at the facts that 
here is a proposal to turn the country upside down 
and to embark on a course which, to say nothing 
else of it, would entail enormous labour in dealing with 
vast endowments; that it is brought in without any 
demand outside except in a few obscure ™ssenting 
circles; that not a single member of the least note 
speaks for it; that the official Opposition ignore its 
very existence; and that it is allowed to use up a 
Parliamentary afternoon. Such a debate is a ridiculous 
superfluity in these conditions. It is contemptible 
unless it is the beginning of a fight as serious as the 
resistance to the Repeal Bill. But who supposes Mr. 
S, Smith and his resolution to be anything but the 
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belated echo of Mr. Miall and his fad? Mr. Miall was 
at least comparatively new. A kind of shock was pro- 
duced when a rather serious person was heard actually 
arguing for the disestablishment of the Church in the 
House of Commons. But Mr. 8. Smith is about on a 
level with the people who decorate the statue of 
Charles I. He plays at Rowndhead as they at Cavalier. 
It is in their favour that, even if they have the will, 
they have not the power to waste the time of Parlia- 
ment. Of Mr. Lowles and his destitute aliens why 
speak ? Were they not counted out in time for dinner ? 

Now if neither the defences of the country, nor the 
colonies, nor education, nor Employers’ Liability, nor 
any other matter of real importance, were calling for 
the attention of the House, Mr. S. Smith with his 
message from Little Bethel would not so much matter. 
Neither would it matter if the White Rose League, 
were represented in the House, and were to ask for 
attention to the evils arising from the Declaration 
of Right. But in that case the House would not 
have been called so early. It has a great deal to 
do, and there is a substantial reason why much of the 
work should be done quickly. In these circumstances 
times is wasted when the private member is allowed to 
air his particular fads. The House might as well not 
be sitting at all, as spend its time in listening to them. 
It has long been a question with not a few whether 
‘the private member’ is not altogether an anachronism. 
There is no fear now that Ministers will overlook what 
is seriously wanted in the country. They do not need 
to have it forced on them by the persistent efforts of 
enthusiasts. What really is likely to happen is this— 
that the most businesslike and industrious Cabinet will 
be unable to overtake the constantly increasing work 
thrown on it in face of the constantly growing ob- 
struction of mere talk. The evil is bad enough when 
Government business is in hand, but when days are cut 
out and given over to the private member, it becomes 
overwhelming. ‘The essence of obstruction is waste of 
time—and that takes place when Mr. S. Smith is 
moving empty resolutions just as much as when the 
regular Opposition talker is talking against time. 
The private member is at least an evil which 
can be abated. In the present case the necessity for 
cutting him short is patent. There is but one way of 
doing that, and it is by asking the House to proceed 
with real business from day to day. Outside of the 
Daily News office, where the malignity of all Unionists 
is the regular ‘cut off the joint, there is pretty genera! 
agreement that the Education Bill has the first call on 
the attention of the House. The Cabinet has done 
itself harm enough already by an appearance of weak- 
ness, and cannot undo that mischief better than by 
resolute persistence in forcing the measure on now. It 
would be a great advantage if the private member could 
be confined for ever to Wednesday afternoon—even if 
he were not abolished altogether; but failing such an 
effectual measure as that, the next best thing is to abate 
him each Session at the earliest convenient date. No- 
body marks him. We do want the work which he 
obstructs, and it is time he was removed out of the 
way. It was perhaps a dim consciousness that he lags 
superfluous on the stage, and had better commit the 
happy despatch, which prompted him to embody him- 
self in Mr. S. Smith and his precious proposal to swamp 
all useful work jn an attack on the Church of England. 
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NANSEN 


. H, mon, and wasna it just a grand audience!’ was 

the first and commonest form of congratulation 
paid to Lord Macaulay on the occasion of one of his 
most successful electioneering triumphs; and though 
the form in which the compliment was cast is not 
exactly a gracious one, we fear that a somewhat similar 
idea must have impressed itself on many persons present 
in the Albert Hall last Monday. It is not, in fact, an 
easy matter to pay any suitable popular compliment to 
a man who deserves a very high one, and one effect of 
filling the Albert Hall with a company including the 
leading representatives of science and literature, and the 
most highly placed of the Queen’s subjects, was to 
accentuate the fact that the man in whose honour the 
meeting was convened had not many startling facts to 
reveal which had not already been made public. No 
one, however, had expected any different result, and 
certainly no Englishman grudges Dr. Nansen any 
gratification which such a meeting as that of last 
Monday can afford. On the receipt of the news 
of the happily synchronised return of the explorer 
and his ship to civilisation, we pointed out that, 
so far as the information then at our disposal extended, 
he appeared to have performed a more successful feat 
than had ever been accomplished before on the same 
lines ; and, happily, fuller accounts of his proceedings 
do not make it necessary in any way to qualify what 
we then said. We need not attempt to make any 
comparisons between merit and success, and Dr. Nansen 
would no doubt be the last man to underestimate the 
debt he owes to his less fortunate predecessors. But 
he has known how to profit by their experiences, and if 
in one or two instances, especially in the closing scenes 
of his adventures, he met with wonderfully good fortune, 
it was most richly deserved, both by the audacity of 
planning his voyage on a new and untried principle, 
and in making use of every resource that experience and 
science could suggest. 

It is not a little curious that Dr. Nansen should feel 
himself called upon to disclaim an intention the assumed 
existence of which is the ground, the chief ground for 
his popularity. On the one hand, he has never missed 
an opportunity of pointing out that the reaching of the 
North Pole was no part of his programme; on the 
other, it is plain that he spared no effort to reach it. 
Both facts are to his credit, since the one attests his 
modesty and his sense of his obligation to the claims 
of science, and the other shows that his scientific «n- 
thusiasm has not dulled the more sentimental aspira- 
tions which characterise every properly constituted 
human being. What the fruits of his scientific investi- 
gations may be is not yet revealed in any detail, but 
his proof that the north polar regions are oceanic 
rather than terrestrial constitutes a considerable addition 
to human knowledge; and if he has been anticipated 
in reducing Franz Josef Land to an insignificant archi- 
pelago, his cliscoveries are a very important complement 
to those of Mr. Jackson. We fear that he has destroyed 
the picturesque simplicity of the theory he originally 
held as to the existence of trans-polar currents ; but the 
theory has been demonstrated to have sufficient founda- 
tion to be of great importance. ‘The currents of the 


polar regions would seem to constitute rather 4 
gigantic, slow-moving whirlpool than the straight 
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moving stream which his addresses to the Geographical 
Society in 1893 suggest, but the difference between the 
two is a detail, on which his studies of ice movements 
will no doubt throw considerable light when worked 
out in detail. On the other hand, his views as to the 
possibility of constructing a vessel capable of avoiding 
extreme ice pressure have received the most surprising 
confirmation, and in bringing back his crew without 
having incurred any inconvenience from actual disease 
he shows that he has estimated the capacity for endurance 
of the human body as correctly as he has that of his 
ship. ‘The rising of the Fram above the ice floe, which 
would apparently have proved fatal to any vessel which 
has ever before been placed in a similar position, and 
the successful emergence of himself and Johansen from 
the last year’s winter quarters, fit apparently to undergo 
as great hardships as any they had already suffered, are 
both triumphs as great as any that have previously 
been achieved in Arctic exploration, and of themselves 
make it fitting that he should have achieved the more 
sentimental success of having reached a far more 
northerly point than any of his predecessors. 

Nansen’s success cannot fail to add an impetus to a 
branch of exploration which in truth needed it. ‘The 
methods he has invented are certain to be adopted by 
others, it is earnestly to be hoped with an equal degree 
of prudence and forethought. What the ultimate 
results may be we need not speculate. It cannot be 
expected that the extraordinary good fortune which 
attended his homeward journey will be repeated ; and 
lamentable disasters may ensue accordingly. For it is 
obvious that luck alone guided him to winter quarters 
where an abundant food supply was forthcoming, and 
had it not been for the Jackson- Harmsworth expedition 
he would hardly have been in the Albert Hall on 
Monday. But if individuals are willing to take their 
chance of the risks he has seen and the hardships he has 
endured, it is probable that they could not undertake 
them in any more profitable field. The progress of 
science is too inscrutable to enable us to say that any 
investigations of unsolved problems in unknown regions 
are wasted, and what new problems the polar basin may 
present can only be known when Nansen’s investigations 
have been carefully studied. In any case he and his 
companions have amply earned the triumphs which he 
is celebrating, even if some of them are awarded with 
a certain lack of discrimination, and Englishmen may 
reasonably hope that their fellow countrymen may not 
be slow to profit by his example. 


THE ARMY INCREASE 


ORD LANSDOWNE’S exposition of the pro- 
posals of the Government for increasing the 
strength of the Army was marked by the caution 
and moderation which a statesman acquires by coming 
into close contact with the practical difficulties which 
beset the path of an administrator. Lord Lansdowne 
knows by experience that it is no light and easy task 
to repair the delicate and complicated machinery of 
military administration. During the time that he 
ruled our Indian Iimpire the Indian Army was made, 
by the loyal aid of Sir George Chesney and Lord 
Roberts, one of the best fighting machines in the 
world. A sweeping change of organisation was 
effected, but it was wrought by tact, patience, 
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strenuous labour, and tentative effort. Lord Lansdowne 
has learnt that it is difficult to frame a scheme of 
Army reform which will command the concurrence of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of ardent reformers, and 
of military experts who are seldom unanimous on any 
given point. Lord Lansdowne, as an experienced 
administrator, wisely refused in the House of Lords to 
discuss all the numerous and wide questions connected 
with the reorganisation of the Army and strictly limited 
himself to the present proposals of the Government. 
He, however, remarked that he would be quite pre- 
pared to discuss these questions at the proper time. 
Sir Charles Dilke objects to the short-service system 
generally, but the short-service system is an estab- 
lished fact and it has, as Mr. Brodrick pointed 
out, the approval of successive Army Boards. The 
practical question at the present moment is not the 
short-service system generally, but the failure of the 
existing system to maintain at home as many battalions 
as are on service abroad. We have now 76 battalions 
abroad to 65 at home, or in other words, a total defi- 
ciency of 11 battalions. ‘This,’ as Lord Lansdowne 
remarked, ‘is a condition of things in which we are 
unable to acquiesce.’ How can it be remedied ? Having 
due regard to considerations of economy as well as of 
efficiency, the Government have determined to try as 
an experiment the proposal put forward by the Com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Wantage. It was that 
to the seven existing battalions of the Guards two new 
battalions should be added, and that of the nine battalions 
three should be stationed abroad. The Government, 
in adopting the proposal, have decided that the time 
of foreign service shall be a short one, and that the part 
of the brigade to be employed out of the United King- 
dom shall be stationed in the Mediterranean. The 
three battalions under a brigadier of the Guards are, in 
the first instance, to be stationed at Gibraltar. This 
result of bringing into use three Guards battalions for 
foreign service will be, to use the words of Lord Lans- 
downe, ‘ that three line battalions now abroad will be 
brought home, and that three other line battalions 
abroad will no longer be in a position of having no line 
battalions to support them. In other words, we shall 
diminish our account of foreign battalions of the line 
by three, and increase our home establishment by the 
same number. ‘The addition of two new battalions to 
the Guards will therefore enable us, in so far as the 
disparity between the home and the foreign esta- 
blishment is concerned, to diminish the deficiency 
in the former to the extent of no less than six 
battalions, or, to put it in another way, if we 
had endeavoured to arrive at the same results by 
crealing new battalions of the line, we should have to 
create three new pairs of battalions, of which half would 
have been abroad and the other half at home. If we had 
adopted this course the cost to the public would have 
been very largely increased. Iam assured that the extra 
annual charge would be about £200,000, and besides 
this an expenditure of about half a million for additional 
barrack accommodation would have been inevitable.’ 
The question is really a very narrow one. Does the 
saving of £200,000 a year (by no means a small sum) 
justify. the trial of the experiment. The arguments 
against the proposal are that the Guards are recruited 
on the three years system and if they are liable to 
foreign service the system of recuiting must be altered. 
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That the proposed scheme will reduce three of the 
battalions of Guards at home to inefficiency, or as Lord 
Methuen who has a right to speak on the subject 
stated, ‘ He should deprecate any scheme which had for 
its object the tearing out of the vitals of the six 
battalions of England in order to put life into those 
which were at Gibraltar. It is also stated that at 
Gibraltar it is impossible to continue a soldier's educa- 
tion. Lord Methuen, however, stated that, ‘He was 
entirely in favour of having Gibraltar as a quarter for 
one year or a year and a half, and he did not think 
that a battalion coming back at the end of a year and 
a half would be at any rate dangerously inefficient.’ It 
is well, however, to defer criticism till we have Mr. 
Brodrick’s reply to the objections which have been 
raised against the scheme. ‘The Secretary of State 
for War is far too cautious an administrator to 
have adopted it ‘without, as Lord Lansdowne said, 
‘ previous consultation with those whom we had a right 
to regard as able to advise us with the highest 
authority as to the effects of the measure upon the effi- 
ciency of the brigades.’ ‘Their opinions—I am of course 
not speaking of matters of detail—gave us, he added, 
‘ the strongest encouragement to believe that our scheme 
was in principle a sound one. Before leaving this 
subject I desire most emphatically to state that nothing 
can be further from our intentions than to do anything 
which will permanently affect the traditional character- 
istics of the brigade of Guards. We desire on the 
contrary to maintain their status and efficiency. I need 
not repeat that we do not believe that the steps we con- 
t2mplate will have the injurious effects attributed to them 
but the House may rest assured that we shall watch 
carefully and narrowly the result of these changes. And 
if the result should be other than what we expect, we 
shall most certainly consider ourselves bound to re- 
consider them.’ No question of principle is involved ; 
it is a matter of administrative detail. It is an experi- 
ment which ‘ the highest military authorities * consider 
will succeed. If it fails, no vital injury will be done. 
If it succeeds, a substantial sum of money will be saved, 
which can be employed in improving the Army in other 
respects. Few administrative reforms produce all the 
evils foretold of them, or realise all the fond hopes of 
their originators. 

The other proposals of the Government have not 
called forth any serious criticism. It is proposed to 
add a second battalion to the Cameron Highlanders, at 
present the single regiment which has only one. The 
addition of a battalion to the Malta battalion and 
another to the West India Regiment has the advantage 
of combining economy with efficiency, for they are, as 
Lord Lansdowne stated, ‘a body of troops which have 
done most admirable service for the Empire under very 
trying circumstances.’ ‘The addition of 3600 men to 
our garrison artillery will increase the security of the 
Empire. The Standing Committee has for some years 
pointed out the weakness of some of the garrisons of 
the fortresses and coaling-stations which we hold for the 
Navy. It is also proposed to add one field battery to 
the existing force. ‘This Sir Charles Dilke describes as 
‘a miserable makeshift.’ But a begging epithet is not 
argument. The field artillery is sufficient for three 
army corps, and there is an ample reserve of guus. The 
scheme put forward may not be a counsel of perfection, 
but it is the first practical step which an experienced 
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administrator wishes to take for improving our military 
machinery, and he deserves the support of all loyal and 
moderate men in any attempts he may make to grapple 
with that most delicate and difficult problem, the 
improvement of our old and illustrious Army. It is a 
matter which does not lend itself to revolutionary 
treatment. 


A CRAZE AND A CRISIS IN PARIS 


HI fact that M. Sardou has thought well to write 
a play turning on spiritualism and what have been 
called the ‘ uncertain sciences is significant of the extra- 
ordinary attraction at present exerted on Parisians by 
whatever savours of the marvellous, the uncanny, and 
the supernatural. The plays of M. Sardou are never 
born out of time. ‘They come when the public is pre- 
pared to appreciate them, for the sureness with which 
their author divines the passing popular mood is far 
from being the talent that has stood him in least stead. 
Le Spiritisme, produced by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt at 
the beginning of the week, whatever its intrinsic 
merits, has all the opportuneness of its predecessors. 
lor a long while past the most sceptical of capitals 
has accorded a ready ear to whoever proposed to 
put a severe strain upon its credulity. The growth 
of this disposition is curious. It must be traced 
back to the efforts of a small literary group to 
bring mysticism into fashion; efforts crowned with a 
success that is witnessed by the remarkable reception 
given the works of M. Huysmans and such books as 
Le Satanisme et la Magie of M. Jules Bois. Still 
productions of this order have necessarily remained 
caviare to the immense majority. ‘To satisfy the 
awakened curiosity of the multitude it was needful 
to bring the marvellous within the range of simple 
intelligences. ‘The demand created the supply, and 
miraculous manifestations for popular consumption 
have been forthcoming in quantity. The most 
notorious instance is furnished perhaps by the case 
of Mlle. Coucdon, the young girl who last year 
announced herself to be in communication with the 
angel Gabriel and who for weeks was the object of 
the almost exclusive attention of Parisians. Since this 
incident Paris has rejoiced in its weekly or at least in 
its monthly miracle. Apparitions in various parts 
of the country have been written up for the 
boulevard newspapers with a _ conscientiousness of 
which the Eastern crisis, for example, has been 
deemed entirely unworthy. Haunted houses have been 
at a premium and constantly to the fore, and innumer- 
able voyantes have been brought to light and their 
prophetic utterances carefully recorded. There is no 
sign that this strange mania is abating. One of the 
‘largest circulations * in Paris is conducting an exhaus- 
tive inquiry into what M. Bois has baptised the ‘modern 
miracle, and a rather prominent French journalist, 
M. Gaston Mery, has started a paper exclusively de- 
voted to recording the marvellous. Now that M. 
Sardou has lent the weight of his authority and his 
capacity for furthering a boom to the evocation of 
spirits and the mysteries of table-turning, there is no 
reason why the heads of Parisians should not remain 
turned for an indefinite period. 
In the meantime while the stage miracles of M. Sardou 
may bring prosperity to Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and 
her theatre, the Renaissance, the other theatrical 
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managers of Paris are crying aloud for a miracle of a 
more substantial order. ‘The Paris theatres are traver- 
sing an exceedingly serious crisis. ‘Those of them that 
are running to a profit may be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Various explanations are given of this 
theatrical kruch. Owing to a tax levied on the takings 
at Parisian theatres their annual receipts are known. 
These receipts have not fallen off in recent years, but 
on the contrary have slightly but regularly increased. 
This outward sign of prosperity is however deceptive, 
for the simple reason that while the improvement in the 
receipts has been inconsiderable the expenses have gone 
up by leaps and bounds. Paris following in the wake of 
London—at a respectful distance it is true—has developed 
a taste for scenic splendour unknown in the heyday of 
the Parisian theatre. ‘The consequence is that a ‘run’ 
which, a few years back, would have amply satisfied a 
manager, is now insufficient to compensate him for the 
far heavier initial outlay the fashion has compelled him 
to incur. Then there is the plague of ‘stars’ rampant 
in Paris to at least as great a degree as in London. 
The old theatrical ideal in Paris was a troupe modelled 
as closely as possible on the lines of that of the Comcdie 
rancaise, that is a sterling all round troupe of which 
each of the members was efficient and drew a reasonable 
salary. Nowadays the superstition has taken root that, 
to attract the public, the presence of a ‘star ’is necessary 
in a company, to secure whom a manager must resign 
himself to parting in one fell swoop with an enormous 
portion of his takings. Neither he nor the rest of his 
company can subsist on what remains. The managers 
complain further that even if they print on their bills 
a name to conjure with and give the Parisian a good 
piece expensively mounted, he is still not contented. 
He is beginning to complain that he is asked to pay too 
high a price for sorry accommodation. ‘The unquestion- 
able truth is that Parisian theatres are the most uncom- 
fortable in the world, but it is only recently that the 
most enthusiastic of all playgoers has found his ardour 
damped by the Lilliputian dimension of his stall or the 
cramp-producing exiguity of his box. ‘The latter-day 
Parisian is a Sybarite whose ideal is ‘le comfort anglais. 
Another grievance of the Parisian theatrical manager 
is the immense development in the French capital of 
competing entertainments in the shape of music-halls 
and the countless artistic cabarets in which an evening’s 
amusement is on offer at a comparatively moderate 
cost and of a stamp with which, for the moment at any 
rate, the Parisian is absolutely infatuated. But it may 
be suspected that the theatrical world of Paris is also 
suffering from causes more general than those that 
have just been indicated. Tar-reaching changes are in 
progress in Parisian life, and they must have their 
influences on the theatre as on other institutions 
Lovers of Paris will not admit that these changes are 
for the better, and the fear is wide-spread that the 
glory is departing from la Ville Lumiére. 


TO MR. BEGG, FROM THE SEX 


* BEGG the Blameless! ‘ laithfull found, 
Like Abdiel of the upper region, 

With links of loyal service bound, 
We ladies greet you by the legion ; 

In loving praises we combine 

This Sabbath of Saint Valentine. 
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While others mock with mild abusé 

The worn and weary Woman’s question, 
Quite earnestly you introduce 

With novel airs the old suggestion ; 
You had a manuer, when you spoke, 
As if the thing were not a joke. 


Some wretched scoffers treat the theme 
As fit for countless cachinnation, 

Like Labouchere, who has a scheme 
Of love allowed ‘ in moderation’ ; 

But you would solemnly embrace 

The whole defenceless female race! 


That happy end is near at hand, 
At present it is not to be; 
And you do rightly to demand 
-'The vulgar test of property ; 
No workman who employs a wedge 
Commences with the thicker edge. 


Mere babes as yet—to put it so— 
We hold a dolls’ undress rehearsal, ~ 
But when we leave this mimic show 
lor action real and universal, 
We mean to govern (never doubt !) 
Along with men—or else without. 


Then shall a new Minerva bloom, 
Breathing no lust of battles’ changes, 
But she that loves the humming loom, 
Domestic craft, and kitchen ranges ; 
Then shall the beauteous lady-beadle 
Bear nothing but a darning-needle. 


Old laws shall lapse, and in their stead 
A better state of things be started, 
l‘or instance, men shall freely wed 
The sisters of their wives departed, 
And likewise we shall be conjunct 
With brothers of our dear defunct. 


You may not live to see the day 
For which you made such sacrifices, 
But when your form is far away, 
Safe in the best of Paradises, 
‘The sex shall pray with bended leg— 
‘Kind Peris watch o'er Mr. Begg!” O. 5. 


NOTES 


‘Tue faction which, not content with fatal amendments, 
wishes to prevent ratification or even the taking of any 
decisive vote is now in the ascendant.’ ‘This quotation, 
which of course has reference to the proposed Treaty of 
Arbitration between the United States of America and 
Great Britain, is from a recent despatch by the New York 
correspondent of the Times; and, at first sight, it ought to 
fill our hearts with sorrow ; but it does nothing of the kind 
for the simple reason that we have refused from the 
beginning to be buoyed up by false hopes that the reign of 
universal peace was impending. Nothing of that kind is 
likely, and we are disposed to think that the course of 
history will not be influenced substantially, in one way or 
another, by the issue of the debate in the Senate. There 
may be men who are content to live in a fool’s paradise, 
but they are not wise men. 





Tue fall of Bida represents, it hardly seems too much to 
say, the complete and welcome success of the Niger Com- 
pany in a warlike expedition of considerable magnitude ; 
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and the expedition belongs to that class of which the 
Littlest Englander and the most overstrained humanitarian 
cannot venture to disapprove. The Sultan of Nupé’s 
offence was persistent and audacious slave-raiding within 
the Company’s sphere of influence. That is a practice 
which the Company determined to put down, although 
they were fully aware that in attacking this Sultan they 
were braving the wrath of hordes of Mohammedans. 
From a military point of view, particular interest attaches 
to the effective use made of the Maxim guns, which, to 
our mind, leave every other kind of machine gun hopelessly 
behind. In the absence of artillery on the other side, and 
of effective and bullet-proof cover, it has always seemed to 
us that Maxim guns, in good order and with abundant 
ammunition, simply cannot be faced by the best troops in the 
world. For the rest, observation, when the news came 
first, showed plainly that the man in the street imagined 
that the capture of Bida signifies the punishment of the 
King of Benin. Of course, it means nothing of the kind ; 
but it will render that very necessary business both easier 
and safer. 





Ir is to be hoped, by the way, that if and when this 
last-unentioned murderous negro is caught there may be 
no mistake of kid-glove treatment of him. The public 
has had enough of the deportation of these bloodthirsty 
villains, of accounts of their eestasies upon drinking the 
first glass of liqueur, and all tie rest of it. When caught, 
the case against him being clear, this potentate is worth a 
yard or two of rope, a ball-cartridge, or the thrust of a 
bayonet ; and the slaying of him would be an excellent 
lesson to other chiefs. 


Ler us turn now to domestic affairs, confining ourselves 
to those recent incidents in and out of Parliament which 
cannot be treated in our leading columns. And first let 
the Commons be congratulated upon the sharp condemna- 
tion which has been passed upon the grandmotherly and 
tyrannous proposal for the closing of public-houses in 
England on Sunday. Pace the Daily News, a journal 
rather ostentatiously addicted to sweeping assertion, Sir 
Matthew White Ridley has excellent authority for saying 
that Sunday closing has proved itself to be a failure in 
Wales. In that country it has done neither good nor 
harm, for the Welsh peasantry never did drink much on 
Sunday; besides they have so many Sunday-schools and 
chapels to keep, and get into such serious trouble if they 
cut them, that they have no time to spare for liquor. But 
in the great towns the case is different, and it is hard to 
find in Cardiff any man qualified to speak on the matter, 
that is to say, any man who refuses to look upon the 
question from a party point of view and knows the facts, 
without lighting at the same time on a person who deplores 
the existence of the Local Act and points to the alarming 
increase of shebeening with its incidental evils. 


Tue painfully interesting but nauseous question of the 
result of the abolition of C. D. precautions in India has 
been raised in the correspondence columns of the Times, 
which deserves in respect of its hospitality the gratitude 
of every sensible man interested in the Army. We have, 
therefore, much pleasure in directing public attention to 
the lecture to be given by Major-General Dashwood at the 
United Services Institution on Friday, February 19. The 
lecturer will deal scientifically with the statistics and will 
show good reasons, familiar to those who know India, for 
distrusting the inferences drawn from an apparent increase 
of disease during years when precautions were taken. As 
for the argument of Mr. Maurice Gregory that precautions 
are unnecessary because the increase of cases since abolition 
has been but 14 per 1000 per annum, we simply shudder 
at it; for at starting the cases were no less than 504 per 
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1000, Of course when they rise to the figures of 990 per 
1000 the rise will be reduced to vanishing-p>int, and at 
1009 per 1000 it will vanish. While we neglect our duty 
in this matter it is pitiably amusing to note that the 
Prince George has been placed in quarantine—for the 
mumps. 





Prince GeorGe of Greece has started for Crete with a 
flotilla of torpedo boats, has filled the sentimentalists with 
rapture, and has set Mr. William Allan, M.P., to work at 
fiery verse. For our part we have read the announcements 
with unreserved discontent and with considerable apprehen- 
sion. Our reasons follow. Crete is an integral portion of 
the Turkish Empire: and Crete is in a state of revolt, or 
anarchy, or what you will. Greece means to annex Crete, 
and that, we take it, is precisely the thing which must not 
be permitted. The truth of the matter is that higher 
interests than those of the Greeks and the Cretans are 
involved. Nothing less than the peace of Europe, which 
depends on the integrity of the Turkish Empire, is at 
stake. All the Greeks and all the Cretans in the world 
are not worth an interruption of that peace, and we not 
only hope but believe that Prince George will be told, in 
no uncertain tone, that no action by him tending to break 
that peace will be tolerated. The Greek Queen wept as 
she looked on his departure ; if the Greek vessels fire a 
single shot or the torpedo boats discharge a single torpedo, 
many thousands of mothers will weep for their sons. 
Altogether this Cretan business is full of danger. 





Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: ‘Mr. Balfour 
took exactly the right line in dealing with Mr. Samuel 
Smith’s motion on Tuesday for the disestablishment 
of the Church. It was not enough to knock the bottom 
out of Mr. Smith’s arguments; any one could have 
done that; it was necessary to persuade the House, as 
Mr. Balfour said, ‘not to tolerate even the consideration 
of the motion.’ This was less easy, as a number of highly 
respectable gentlemen on both sides were preparing 
lucubrations, essays, sermons and speeches. ‘The result, 
however, was the deliverance of the House from a ridiculous 
position, and the speedy and contemptuous rejection of the 
motion. From this little escapade of the private members 
—one can hardly call it a debate—the chief impression 
derivable is of the intellectual feebleness of the political 
Dissenters. Whether their bite is worse than their bark 
remains to be seen. Their bark, certainly, does not come 
to much; Mr. Samuel Smith and Mr. Carvel! Williams have 
for the present lost their terrors. They have no case, no 
followers, no popularity, and, above all, no leaders. If 
disestablishment ever comes, it will come in answer to a 
demand within the Church, backed up externally by much 
less religious persons than these two gentlemen. 





‘Irv the private members mean to retain any remaining 
shred of Parliamentary time they must put their oppor- 
tunities to a better use than they have done this week. 
Mr. Samuel Smith’s motion was brushe1 aside without 
difficulty. Only a debating society at a loss for a subject 
could have entertained a discussion that has no more 
present interest or urgency than the other familiar 
topics of boyhood. But the resolution as to destitute 
aliens was a very different affair, and might have been 
expected to give rise to a serious debate. As things were 
it was counted out in less than half an hour, its mover, Mr. 
Lowles, hastily expressing his satisfaction with a most 
ordinary official assurance from Mr. Ritchie. A cynic, 
perhaps, might hold that our country is injured as much 
by wealthy as by destitute aliens. However that may be, 
the many members who affect an interest in the matter 
might at least have prevented the ignominy of a count-out. 
If the private members are so fastidious that an Established 
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Church delights them not, nor destitute Jews either, they 
must not complain when the Government steps in to utilise 
their misspent days. This year, as last year, there will 
probably be only one count-out. 





‘I cannot foretell the course of a debate that is in pro- 
gress while these words are going to press, but it is possible, 
if not probable, that the Government proposals as to the 
Guards and foreign service may be withdrawn. They met 
with a bad reception in the House of Commons on Monday. 
It is understood that they are much disliked in Society, and 
Society has considerable weight, especially with a Conser- 
vative Government; but the discussion showed that the 
opinion of the Army itself is strongly against them. 
Colonel Lockwood and Lord Alwyne Compton did not pose 
as high military authorities ; they delivered short and plain 
speeches, with a complete modern knowledge of the point 
at issue—and they were not answered, Formerly, when 
“ the Colonels” took to oratory, their general object was to 
oppose the reforms of the younger school. As things are, 
military speakers in the House cannot as a rule be charged 
with the obsolete ideas of a bygone period. This is 
decidedly a change for the better. Mr. Brodrick, no doubt, 
will do justice to their arguments, one way or the other. 
His efficiency in his present post renders him something 
more than the mouthpiece of the Secretary of State. 


‘Tue debate on the Education Bill is in full swing, and 
will have precedence whenever the Government makes 
the Bill the first order of the day. Neither Tuesdays nor 
Wednesdays will be sacred to the private member. The 
arrangement, of course, was not arrived at without the 
usual struggle, in which Ministers were easily victorious. 
There is, however, a good deal to be said for Mr. James 
Lowther's contention that, as long as Standing Orders exist, 
it should be rather the exception than the rule to break 
them. In the present case they are set aside rather 
flagrantly, for an excellent Bill, no doubt, but for a Bill 
that is known not to be instantly urgent. The repressive 
Act that was hurried through immediately after the murder 
of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke was a good instance 
of an urgent measure. A Bill is not rendered urgent 
either by its utility or by the fact that a great majority 
supports it. The real danger of this constant appropriation 
of public time lies in the certainty that the Radicals, when- 
ever they are again in office, will retaliate. There are 
Governments and Governments; it is not well to make 
them too powerful.’ 








Our French correspondent writes: ‘Everybody in England 
is convinced, I imagine, by this time that the French—with 
the habitual unreasonableness of their race !—have next at 
heart after the recovery of the lost provinces the cessation 
of the English occupation of Egypt. And this is in fact 
the case, but not the whole case. While all Frenchmen 
are as sore as possible at the hold you have acquired over 
the Nile delta, scarcely any one here believes for a moment 
that the Republican Government will make a casus belli out 
of events in Egypt whatever course they take. For there 
to be risk of war the Empress of India would have to be 
proclaimed whatever may be the feminine of Khedive of 
of Egypt, or, to put the matter a little differently, England 
would have to resort to the utmost conceivable provocation. 
Further, as nobody believes here that England is to be 
hindered except by war from doing pretty much as she 
chooses from Alexandria to Khartoum, we are secretly 
resigned to a prolongation of a state of things the cost of 
changing which we are not prepared to pay. France will 
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pile protest on protest, will thwart you diplomatically as 
best it may, but we shall not fight. For this reason it 
might be argued that the now famous speech of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach was a mistake in tactics. Why go out of 
one’s way to bait a notoriously touchy adversary? England 
can effect its ends simply by going quietly about its 
business. You can afford to leave the talking to us—it is 
all the consolation we have. We shall leave acting to 
you, because we cannot help ourselves. Our situation in 
Europe leaves us no choice. 





‘Owina to the circumstances just set forth the speech 
of M. Hanotaux in reply to M. Deloncle was certainly 
received with less real satisfaction on our side of the 
Channel than on yours. Not but what the speech was 
generally allowed here to have been the best that could 
have been made, given the necessities of the case. Such 
disappointment as was aroused in France by the statement 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs was due to the knowledge 
of the farcical inutility of mere words, however admirably 
chosen, in the face of English acts. The English troops in 
Egypt are not to be argued out of the country, and law 
court decisions that cannot be enforced are the poorest of 
satisfactions. Keener, though still platonic, was French 
satisfaction at the point M. Hanotaux is thought here to 
have scored when he denounced the extreme inopportune- 
ness of the incident created by Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 
English solicitude for the better ordering of Turkey has 
been cried to the heavens, and yet, at a most critical stage 
of the Eastern imbroglio, a member of the English Govern- 
ment does not hesitate to cause a diversion which might 
have jeopardised the somewhat more favourable situation 
reached after months of diplomatic effort. You may not 
subscribe to this statement of the case, but I give it as 
representing average French opinion. 





‘Tuere is still a word that needs saying on this matter 
of England, France and Egypt. One is tempted to declare 
that Egypt will be found written on the hearts of those 
who desire a better understanding between this country 
aud yours. It is perhaps impossible to convince an Eng- 
lishman that France is not perfectly unreasonable in ad- 
vancing claims to an interest in the fate of Egypt. This 
is not the place to attempt a difficult conversion, and I 
only propose to insist on the fact of the bitter resentment 
felt in France at the English attitude towards French pre- 
tensions. It would be hard to exaggerate the ill-will that 
this Egyptian stumbling-block has bred between the two 
nations. The desirability of the existence of a contrary 
feeling has in recent years been brought home to an im- 
portant section of the French public, but nothing can come 
of this favourable disposition so long as Egypt blocks the 
way. It is necessary to live here, to move among French- 
men to appreciate even faintly how the policy of England 
on the Nile rankles in the national mind. No doubt a 
number of Englishmen hold French hatred cheaply enough, 
but there should be others who regret the development of 
a passion—the word is not too strong—which may lead 
only too easily to serious trouble. 





‘Home politics have been in a simmering state, except 
indeed in the Senate; to which drowsy Assembly the 
justice must be done of at least mentioning the fact that it 
found energy enough on Tuesday to indulge in a stormy 
sitting. The storm was of course in a teapot, or more 
accurately in an urn—l'urne électorale, And that is all that 
need be said about it. Early in the week in honour of the 
recent Senatorial elections the Radicals organised a 
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and the expedition belongs to that class of which the 
Liitlest Englander and the most overstrained humanitarian 
cannot venture to disapprove. The Sultan of Nupé’s 
offence was persistent and audacious slave-raiding within 
the Company’s sphere of influence. That is a practice 
which the Company determined to put down, although 
they were fully aware that in attacking this Sultan they 
were braving the wrath of hordes of Mohammedans. 
From a military point of view, particular interest attaches 
to the effective use made of the Maxim guns, which, to 
our mind, leave every other kind of machine gun hopelessly 
behind. In the absence of artillery on the other side, and 
of effective and bullet-proof cover, it has always seemed to 
us that Maxim guns, in good order and with abundant 
ammunition, simply cannot be faced by the best troops in the 
world. For the rest, observation, when the news came 
first, showed plainly that the man in the street imagined 
that the capture of Bida signifies the punishment of the 
King of Benin. Of course, it means nothing of the kind ; 
but it will render that very necessary business both easier 
and safer. 





It is to be hoped, by the way, that if and when this 
last-unentioned murderous negro is caught there may be 
no mistake of kid-glove treatment of him. The public 
has had enough of the deportation of these bloodthirsty 
villains, of accounts of their ecstasies upon drinking the 
first glass of liqueur, and all te rest of it. When caught, 
the case against him being clear, this potentate is worth a 
yard or two of rope, a ball-cartridge, or the thrust of a 
bayonet ; and the slaying of him would be an excellent 
lesson to other chiefs. 


Let us turn now to domestic affairs, confining ourselves 
to those recent incidents in and out of Parliament which 
cannot be treated in our leading columns. And first let 
the Commons be congratulated upon the sharp condemna- 
tion which has been passed upon the grandmotherly and 
tyrannous proposal for the closing of public-houses in 
England on Sunday. Pace the Daily News, a journal 
rather ostentatiously addicted to sweeping assertion, Sir 
Matthew White Ridley has excellent authority for saying 
that Sunday closing has proved itself to be a failure in 
Wales. In that country it has done neither good nor 
harm, for the Welsh peasantry never did drink much on 
Sunday ; besides they have so many Sunday-schools and 
chapels to keep, and get into such serious trouble if they 
cut them, that they have no time to spare for liquor. But 
in the great towns the case is different, and it is hard to 
find in Cardiff any man qualified to speak on the matter, 
that is to say, any man who refuses to look upon the 
question from a party point of view and knows the facts, 
without lighting at the same time on a person who deplores 
the existence of the Local Act and points to the alarming 
increase of shebeening with its incidental evils. 





Tue painfully interesting but nauseous question of the 
result of the abolition of C, D. precautions in India has 
been raised in the correspondence columns of the Times, 
which deserves in respect of its hospitality the gratitude 
of every sensible man interested in the Army. We have, 
therefore, much pleasure in directing public attention to 
the lecture to be given by Major-General Dashwood at the 
United Services Institution on Friday, February 19. The 
lecturer will deal scientifically with the statistics and will 
show good reasons, familiar to those who know India, for 
distrusting the inferences drawn from an apparent increase 
of disease during years when precautions were taken. As 
for the argument of Mr. Maurice Gregory that precautions 
are unnecessary because the increase of cases since abolition 
has been but 14 per 1000 per annum, we simply shudder 
at it; for at starting the cases were no less than 50% per 
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1000, Of course when they rise to the figures of 990 per 
1000 the rise will be reduced to vanishing-p>int, and at 
1000 per 1000 it will vanish. While we neglect our duty 
in this matter it is pitiably amusing to note that the 
Prince George has been placed in quarantine—for the 
mumps. 





Prince Georce of Greece has started for Crete with a 
flotilla of torpedo boats, has filled the sentimentalists with 
rapture, and has set Mr. William Allan, M.P., to work at 
fiery verse. For our part we have read the announcements 
with unreserved discontent and with considerable apprehen- 
sion. Our reasons follow. Crete is an integral] portion of 
the Turkish Empire: and Crete is in a state of revolt, or 
anarchy, or what you will. Greece means to annex Crete, 
and that, we take it, is precisely the thing which must not 
be permitted. The truth of the matter is that higher 
interests than those of the Greeks and the Cretans are 
involved. Nothing less than the peace of Europe, which 
depends on the integrity of the Turkish Empire, is at 
stake. All the Greeks and all the Cretans in the world 
are not worth an interruption of that peace, and we not 
only hope but believe that Prince George will be told, in 
no uncertain tone, that no action by him tending to break 
that peace will be tolerated. ‘The Greek Queen wept as 
she looked on his departure ; if the Greek vessels fire a 
single shot or the torpedo boats discharge a single torpedo, 
many thousands of mothers will weep for their sons. 
Altogether this Cretan business is full of danger. 





Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: ‘Mr. Balfour 
took exactly the right line in dealing with Mr. Samuel 
Smith’s motion on ‘Tuesday for the disestablishment 
of the Church. It was not enough to knock the bottom 
out of Mr. Smith’s arguments; any one could have 
done that; it was necessary to persuade the House, as 
Mr, Balfour said, ‘not to tolerate even the consideration 
of the motion.’ This was less easy, as a number of highly 
respectable gentlemen on both sides were preparing 
lucubrations, essays, sermons and speeches. The result, 
however, was the deliverance of the House from a ridiculous 
position, and the speedy and contemptuous rejection of the 
motion. From this little escapade of the private members 
—one can hardly call it a debate—the chief impression 
derivable is of the intellectual feebleness of the political 
Dissenters. Whether their bite is worse than their bark 
remains to be seen. Their bark, certainly, does not come 
to much; Mr. Samuel Smith and Mr. Carvel! Williams have 
for the present lost their terrors. They have no case, no 
followers, no popularity, and, above all, no leaders. If 
disestablishment ever comes, it will come in answer to a 
demand within the Church, backed up externally by much 
less religious persons than these two gentlemen. 





‘Iv the private members mean to retain any remaining 
shred of Parliamentary time they must put their oppor- 
tunities to a better use than they have done this week. 
Mr. Samuel Smith’s motion was brushed aside without 
difficulty. Only a debating society at a loss for a subject 
could have entertained a discussion that has no more 
present interest or urgency than the other familiar 
topics of boyhood. But the resolution as to destitute 
aliens was a very different affair, and might have bzen 
expected to give rise to a serious debate. As things were 
it was counted out in less than half an hour, its mover, Mr. 
Lowles, hastily expressing his satisfaction with a most 
ordinary official assurance from Mr. Ritchie. A_ cynic, 
perhaps, might hold that our country is injured as much 
by wealthy as by destitute aliens, However that may be, 
the many members who affect an interest in the matter 
might at least have prevented the ignominy of a count-out. 
If the private members are so fastidious that an Established 
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Church delights them not, nor destitute Jews either, they 
must not complain when the Government steps in to utilise 
their misspent days. This year, as last year, there will 
probably be only one count-out. 





‘I cannot foretell the course of a debate that is in pro- 
gress while these words are going to press, but it is possible, 
if not probable, that the Government proposals as to the 
Guards and foreign service may be withdrawn. They met 
with a bad reception in the House of Commons on Monday. 
It is understood that they are much disliked in Society, and 
Society has considerable weight, especially with a Conser- 
vative Government; but the discussion showed that the 
opinion of the Army itself is strongly against them. 
Colonel Lockwood and Lord Alwyne Compton did not pose 
as high military authorities ; they delivered short and plain 
speeches, with a complete modern knowledge of the point 
at issue—and they were not answered. Formerly, when 
“ the Colonels” took to oratory, their general object was to 
oppose the reforms of the younger school. As things are, 
military speakers in the House cannot as a rule be charged 
with the obsolete ideas of a bygone period. This is 
decidedly a change tor the better. Mr. Brodrick, no doubt, 
will do justice to their arguments, one way or the other. 
His efficiency in his present post renders him something 
more than the mouthpiece of the Secretary of State. 





‘Tue debate on the Education Bill is in full swing, and 
will have precedence whenever the Government makes 
the Bill the first order of the day. Neither Tuesdays nor 
Wednesdays will be sacred to the private member. The 
arrangement, of course, was not arrived at without the 
usual struggle, in which Ministers were easily victorious. 
There is, however, a good deal to be said for Mr. James 
Lowther's contention that, as long as Standing Orders exist, 
it should be rather the exception than the rule to break 
them. In the present case they are set aside rather 
flagrantly, for an excellent Bill, no doubt, but for a Bill 
that is known not to be instantly urgent. The repressive 
Act that was hurried through immediately after the murder 
of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke was a good instance 
of an urgent measure. A Bill is not rendered urgent 
either by its utility or by the fact that a great majority 
supports it. The real danger of this constant appropriation 
of public time lies in the certainty that the Radicals, when- 
ever they are again in office, will retaliate. There are 
Governments and Governments; it is not well to make 
them too powerful.’ 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘Everybody in England 
is convinced, I imagine, by this time that the French—with 
the habitual unreasonableness of their race !—have next at 
heart after the recovery of the lost provinces the cessation 
of the English occupation of Egypt. And this is in fact 
the case, but not the whole case. While all Frenchmen 
are as sore as possible at the hold you have acquired over 
the Nile delta, scarcely any one here believes for a moment 
that the Republican Government will make a casus belli out 
of events in Egypt whatever course they take. For there 
to be risk of war the Empress of India would have to be 
proclaimed whatever may be the feminine of Khedive of 
of Egypt, or, to put the matter a little differently, England 
would have to resort to the utmost conceivable provocation. 
Further, as nobody believes here that England is to be 
hindered except by war from doing pretty much as she 
chooses from Alexandria to Khartoum, we are secretly 
resigned to a prolongation of a state of things the cost of 
changing which we are not prepared to pay. France will 
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pile protest on protest, will thwart you diplomatically as 
best it may, but we shall not fight. For this reason it 
might be argued that the now famous speech of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach was a mistake in tactics. Why go out of 
one’s way to bait a notoriously touchy adversary? England 
can effect its ends simply by going quietly about its 
business. You can afford to leave the talking to us—it is 
all the consolation we have. We shall leave acting to 
you, because we cannot help ourselves. Our situation in 
Europe leaves us no choice. 





‘Owina to the circumstances just set forth the speech 
of M. Hanotaux in reply to M. Deloncle was certainly 
received with less real satisfaction on our side of the 
Channel than on yours, Not but what the speech was 
generally allowed here to have been the best that could 
have been made, given the necessities of the case. Such 
disappointment as was aroused in France by the statement 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs was due to the knowledge 
of the farcical inutility of mere words, however admirably 
chosen, in the face of English acts. The English troops in 
Egypt are not to be argued out of the country, and law 
court decisions that cannot be enforced are the poorest of 
satisfactions. Keener, though still platonic, was French 
satisfaction at the point M. Hanotaux is thought here to 
have scored when he denounced the extreme inopportune- 
ness of the incident created by Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 
English solicitude for the better ordering of Turkey has 
been cried to the heavens, and yet, at a most critical stage 
of the Eastern imbroglio, a member of the English Govern- 
ment does not hesitate to cause a diversion which might 
have jeopardised the somewhat more favourable situation 
reached after months of diplomatic effort. You may not 
subscribe to this statement of the case, but I give it as 
representing average French opinion. 





‘Tuere is still a word that needs saying on this matter 
of England, France and Egypt. One is tempted to declare 
that Egypt will be found written on the hearts of those 
who desire a better understanding between this country 
and yours. It is perhaps impossible to convince an Eng- 
lishman that France is not perfectly unreasonable in ad- 
vancing claims to an interest in the fate of Egypt. This 
is not the place to attempt a difficult conversion, and I 
only propose to insist on the fact of the bitter resentment 
felt in France at the English attitude towards French pre- 
tensions. It would be hard to exaggerate the ill-will that 
this Egyptian stumbling-block has bred between the two 
nations. The desirability of the existence of a contrary 
feeling has in recent years been brought home to an im- 
portant section of the French public, but nothing can come 
of this favourable disposition so long as Egypt blocks the 
way. It is necessary to live here, to move among French- 
men to appreciate even faintly how the policy of England 
on the Nile rankles in the national mind. No doubt a 
number of Englishmen hold French hatred cheaply enough, 
but there should be others who regret the development of 
a passion—the word is not too strong—which may lead 
only too easily to serious trouble. 





‘Home politics have been in a simmering state, except 
indeed in the Senate; to which drowsy Assembly the 
justice must be done of at least mentioning the fact that it 
found energy enough on Tuesday to indulge in a stormy 
sitting. The storm was of course in a teapot, or more 
accurately in an urn—lurne électorale, And that is all that 
need be said about it. Early in the week in honour of the 
recent Senatorial elections the Radicals organised a 
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banquet, possibly because Radicals believes that a party 
grows more numerous as well as fatter by feasting. The 
speakers included M. Goblet, who insisted on the advan- 
tages that may accrue to the Radicals from walking hand 
in hand with the Collectivists, and M. Bourgeois who quite 
as categorically repudiated the Collectivists and all their 
works. The prospects of a party whose leaders are in such 
close agreement should be good. Fortunately for the 
Radicals although M. Goblet ard M. Bourgeois may 
contradict each other in their speeches, their acts are in 
absolute harmony. When he is in opposition M. Bourgeois 
denounces the Collectivists as a peril to the Republic, and 
when he is in office he cadges for their votes and is their 
very obedient servant. It is a curious example of the 
vagaries of hero-worship that such an inconsequent person- 
age should boast even the shadow of a following.’ 


IN THE CITY 


ARKETS this week have been entirely dominated 
by politics, and a heavy fall has taken place in 
nearly every department of the Stock Exchange. How a 
war between Greece and Turkey could affect the earnings 
of the Midland or the Brighton lines it is not easy to per- 
ceive, yet the stocks of these two railway companies have 
declined in the face of very excellent receipts. Again, 
Grand Trunk of Canada issues have equally relapsed, 
though Canada is far removed from Turkish troubles, and 
although the company is not only doing better than for 
several years past, but has fairly encouraging prospects, 
Trade in the United States is, we believe, bound to im- 
prove, notwithstanding the desperate efforts of a certain 
section of ‘that distinguished body,’ as Mr. Chamberlain 
recently termed the Senate, to create difficulties with 
this country; and when the improvement comes, it will 
be shared by Canada. In the meantime we can only 
wonder what sensible people in the United States think 
of such senators as Stewart of Nevada and Teller of Colo- 
rado, who openly object to the Arbitration Treaty, because 
England maintains a gold standard, and is not prepared 
to embark on an experiment doomed to certain failure 
in order to increase the wealth of the silver mine 
owners. Just now there are many hopeful features in 
the position of American railways, not the least being 
the disruption of the steel rail pool, which will enable the 
railway companies to satisfy their wants on advantageous 
terms. But, above all, there is the fact that all the insol- 
vent lines have been reorganised in the last few years, 
that their fixed charges have been greatly reduced, and 
that fresh money has been provided for capital require- 
ments. Under these circumstances the bonds are obviously 
safer than they were before, and the growing demand for 
them on the part of American investors is an encouraging 
sign. 

That Greek and Turkish bonds should be affected by the 
critical situation in the East is comprehensible, but we fail 
to understand the general nervousness that it inspires, 
Greece is not strong enough to run counter to the wishes 
of the Great European Powers, and Crete will only be 
taken from Turkey with their consent. Unless there is a 
very great difference of opinion among the foreign repre- 
sentatives at Constantinople, which we are constantly 
assured there is not, the danger of a European conflagra- 
tion is very remote, and the remarkably calm reception in 
France of Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s speech on Egypt 
looks eminently reassuring. Appearances, of course, are 
frequently very deceptive, but the Continental outlook 
cannot be regarded as one whit worse than it has been for 
a long time past. The fall in Turks, Spanish, and Peru- 
vian Corporation issues is largely due to French sales, 
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there having lately grown up a large speculation for the 
rise in these securities on the Paris Bourse. 

Mines have been as flat as everything else, the African 
market being under the apprehension that we are en- 
deavouring to provoke the Boer Government to do some- 
thing rash, and so give us an opportunity of stepping in. 
At the same time there is great amusement over the 
disclosures, for which the Globe is responsible, as to the 
correspondent at Pretoria who serves Reuter and the 
Daily Telegraph. This correspondent seems to be in a 
very awkward fix now that Mr. Kriiger has officially denied 
that he demanded to know what promises had not been 
kept, and he must either round on his friend Kriiger or 
admit to having given unwarranted rein to his imagination. 
The Rand output for January, amounting to 209,832oz., 
was 3300o0z. larger than that of December, and has only 
been exceeded once before—viz, in August last. It did 
not, however, have any favourable influence on _ prices, 
and the latest story is that a lot more capital will be 
needed to develop the deep level properties—a story 
which is probably very true. The public is evidently 
as tired of mines as it will be before long of the 
variegated assortment of cycle companies, and the West 
Australian section remains hopelessly dull, notwithstanding 
improving conditions. A very favourable statement was 
made by Sir William Robinson at the meeting of the 
London and Globe Finance Corporation which is amal- 
gamating with the West Australian Exploring and Finance 
Corporation, but it has produced absolutely no effect on 
the shares. 

The report of the Crystal Palace Company for 1896 
shows a considerable falling off both in gross and net 
receipts, the latter being the smallest recorded during the 
last ten years. During the current year there is to be a 
Victorian Loan Exhibition as well as the Triennial Handel 
Festival, so that there is a chance of the second debenture 
holders getting a fraction of interest for a change, unless 
the extra receipts are all eaten up by increased expen- 
diture. 

Although this week’s return of the Bank of England 
showed a further accession of strength no reduction was 
made in the discount rate, which remains at 3 per cent. 
At the Stock Exchange settlement the joint stock banks 
were glad to get 24 per cent. for their fortnightly advances, 
and money was in abundant supply, there being a very 
small speculative account open for the rise, After the 
liquidation of the last few days it will probably be found 
that the bears outnumber the bulls, for political uncertainty 
is the trump card of professional speculators, who alone are 
in the markets at present. The absence of any response 
on the part of the Scotch railway stocks whilst English 
railways were advancing, has been somewhat of a mystery, 
but it is partly explained by the report that another strike 
is contemplated, which also accounts for a sharp drop in 
North-Easterns, What truth there is in the report we 
cannot say, but those who should know declare positively 
that a strike in the near future has been definitely arranged 
on the North-Eastern, and we trust that the directors are 
prepared to cope with it. Argentines have fallen, and not 
without reason, owing to the gold premium having again 
risen to over 200 per cent., and Uruguay bonds are flat on 
the precarious condition of the country’s finances. 

The death of Mr. Roberts, who was for so many years 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and 
who conducted its affairs with such conspicuous ability, 
removes a familiar figure from the American railway world. 
His successor, Mr. Thomson, will have a difficult task to 
follow so distinguished a predecessor, but he has had a 
long apprenticeship in railway management, and he is 
highly spoken of by all who have come into contact with him. 
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MAN FRIDAY’S ISLAND 


OME unnecessary doubt seems to exist as to the exact 
locality of Robinson Crusoe’s island, which is as 
famous in the geography of fiction as either Barataria, 
Cloud-cuckoo-land, or the country of Cockaigne. Not 
long ago much grief was expressed by the sov-disant lover 
of Defoe at the reported destruction of Juan Fernandez, 
although that can be demonstrated to have been merely 
the abode of the comparatively uninteresting Alexander 
Selkirk. The inquiring mind can easily satisfy itself that 
Crusoe’s island must have been Tobago, and that Man 
Friday was stolen, not as he erroneously believed from the 
mainland, but from the island of Trinidad. That is, 
perhaps, the most permanently interesting fact which the 
average lover of literature knows about Trinidad, unless 
one may put into competition that it was a pipe of ‘ your 
right Trinidado’ which afforded Captain Bobadill his text 
for that most exquisite sermon on the uses and divine 
virtues of tobacco, which a smaller island has since named. 
Yet Trinidad has a fairly long and curious history of its 
own, which will be brought to mind next week, when they 
are engaged at Port of Spain in celebrating the centenary 
of the English acquisition of that broken-off fragment of 
what is now Venezuela. It is rather odd that no ingenious 
Yankee has thought of applying the Monroe doctrine to 
an island which geologists all agree to have been once 
part of the American continent, from which the breach of 
the sea and the scouring current of ‘the great river cf 
Orinoco’ have at last divided it. That happened a long 
time ago, however, like the Royal birth of Nankipoo, and 
even Mr. Olney can hardly found on the incident 
a claim to apply his abortive Arbitration Treaty. The 
most distinguished traveller who has ever written on 
Trinidad has explained with great clearness what view 
the natives take of their fortune in being divorced by 
Nature from the American continent, and by politics from 
the rule of Spain. If war had not been declared in 
October 1796, the first-fruits of it for Spain being the 
Battle of Cape St. Vincent and the loss of Trinidad, that 
beautiful island ‘ might have been—probably would have 
been’ (we read)—‘ conquered by a band of “‘ sympathisers ”’ 
from the neighbouring Republic of Venezuela, and have 
been “called into existence ”’ (in Canning’s memorable 
phrase) ‘by the massacre of the respectable folk, the ex- 
pulsion of capital, and the establishment (with a pronun- 
ciamiento and a revolution every few years) of a Republic 
such as those of Spanish America, combining every vice 
of civilisation with every vice of savagery. From that 
fate, as every honest man in Trinidad knows well, England 
has saved the island; and therefore every honest man in 
Trinidad is loyal (with occasional grumblings of course, as 
is the right of free-born Britons at home and abroad) to 
the British flag.’ The present celebrations, which are 
being prepared with much enthusiasm, seem to afford an 
additional proof of this, and it may be well for us at home 
to cast an eye back over the four centuries of Trinidad’s 
fairly uneventful history. 

In another year, of course, that island will be able to 
celebrate the fourth centenary of its introduction to 
civilisation, It was on the Sist of July, 1498, that 
Columbus, on his third voyage of discovery, sighted land 
more southerly than any he had yet seen, Three peaks 
were descried just emerging from the horizon, and were 
found on a nearer approach to form a single mountain. 
From this cireumstance the pious Admiral of the Ocean 
named the island La Trinidad: indeed, he is said to have 
already resolved to christen the first land he should see 
after the Blessed Trinity, as he had already given the 
names of San Salvador and Dominica to the land-fall of 
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his two former voyages: the triple peaks seemed to be a 
heaven-sent confirmation of this design. The island 
proved to be so charming that Columbus enthusiastically 
wrote of ‘the softness and purity of the climate, the 
verdure, sweetness and freshness of the country equalling 
the delights of early spring in the Spanish province of 
Valentia.’ Soon even this praise appeared too small; the 
Admiral began to suppose that he had at last reached the 
neighbourhood of the Earthly Paradise, and that the great 
river whose outflow washed the shores of Trinidad must 
take its rise in the Garden of Eden. The gold and pearls 
which the gentle natives readily presented to the white 
strangers confirmed this belief, and for more than a century 
it was by way of Trinidad that the seekers for the myste- 
rious city of El Dorado took their most frequent path. 
The greatest of them all was Raleigh, who arrived in 
1595, on the voyage which gave the world one of the most 
delightful histories in all Hakluyt’s collection, and was 
twenty years later to cost him his head. Raleigh was 
probably the first Englishman to see, certainly the first to 
write of, the famous Lake of Pitch at La Brea, which is 
the greatest natural curiosity that all the West Indies have 
to show. He saw in it, he tells us, ‘ that abundance ot 
stone pitch that all the ships of the world might be there- 
with laden from thence; and we made trial of it in 
trimming our ships, to be most excellent good, and melteth 
not with the sun as the pitch of Norway.’ But the Spanish 
Governor Berreo interested Raleigh at this moment even 
more than a pitch lake. Berreo was also understood to be 
engaged in the search for El Dorado, and, wrote Raleigh, 
‘to leave a garrison in my back, interested in the same 
enterprise, I should have savoured very much of the ass.’ 
So Raleigh captured Berreo and carried him off: of which 
high-handed course he had ample time to repent twenty 
years later, when, grown old and desperate, he waited in 
Trinidad for the news of his last El Dorado expedition, 
only to hear after long suspense of the death of his son 
and the suicide of his lieutenant Keymis, who could not 
bear to think of the ruin that his failure implied for 
Raleigh, and killed himself in his cabin when he had 
brought the remainder of his men back to Trinidad. 
English enterprise was then at too low an ebb to cause 
further commotions in the Spanish Main, and for the next 
two centuries Trinidad seems to have enjoyed the bene- 
diction pronounced on countries that have no history. 
The Spaniards who had colonised the island lived an easy, 
slumbrous, comfortable existence amongst the High Woods, 
where they grew cocoa, imported slaves, and watched the 
harmless Indians dwindle, giving an occasional jog to the 
process by massacre or deportation. The Indians whom 
Columbus found so thick in the island, in spite of the 
depredations of the Carib cannibals from the north, were 
happy, harmless creatures, among whom Spanish cruelty 
and imported disease soon ran riot. Even in Raleigh’s 
time they formed five nations, but in 1783 their numbers 
had sunk to about 2000, and now they are practically 
extinct. 

The history of Trinidad really dates from 1783. In that 
year the total population of the island was but 2763, of 
whom 126 were white. The resources of both France and 
Spain had been sadly impaired by the naval successes of 
Engiand in the war then ended. Both countries saw in 
Trinidad colonial possibilities which had never been pro- 
perly exploited. A scheme was devised and placed for 
execution in the hands of a new Spanish governor, Don 
Josef Maria Chacon, who, says Kingsley, ‘ possessed in a 
pre-eminent degree that instinct of ruling justly, wisely, 
gently, and firmly, which is just as rare in this age as it 
was in the ancien régime.’ The scheme provided for the 
establishment of a set of small holdings, each white settler 
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of either sex to have thirty-two acres, with half that 
allowance for every slave he or she might own. This was 
a tempting bait to the mixed populations of the French 
and Spanish islands which had been ruined by Rodney's 
victories or exhausted by bad cultivation, and an influx of 
something like 12,000 persons—white, brown, and black, 
Negroes and Indians, French and Spanish—speedily poured 
into Trinidad. On the heels of this came the French 
Revolution and the outbreaks in Haiti and other islands, 
which not only increased the pot pourri of the new 
Trinidad settlers, but gave worthy Chacont a ask which 
overtaxed him, to maintain order and the nominal autho- 
rity of Spain. The vast majority of the new settlers were 
Republicans, and their morality was by no means above 
reproach. For a few years Chacon managed to keep the 
peace, though he was conscious of walking on a volcano 
that might at any moment blow him sky-high. Perhaps 
it was not unlucky for England—it was certainly well for 
Trinidad—that the explosion was actually provoked by an 
English naval officer. The rash impetuosity of Captain 
Vaughan, who attempted to overawe the thousands of 
armed Republicans with a single fiigate’s crew and 
naturally failed, led to the declaration of war by 
Spain in 1796. The Catholic King saw his way 
to making profit out of the atheistical Republic, and 
promptly abandoned his position of lofty superiority to 
take sides against England, who seemed just then to be 
hard put to it to defend herself at home. But the English 
fleet has always been a factor in political affairs which it is 
not safe for diplomatists to leave out of account. And, 
like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, it has an unpleasant aptitude 
for being in several places at once. On the fourteenth of 
February 1797, Jervis and Nelson were engaged off Cape 
St. Vincent in restoring England’s prestige at the expense 
of the Spanish fleet: on the eighteenth, poor Chacon 
peacefully gave up Trinidad to the overwhelming force 
of Harvey and Abercromby’s West Indian squadron, 
whom, in his terror of the baser sort of French and the 
slaves whom they had armed, he came near welcoming as 
deliverers. So, says Kingsley, whose excellent sketch of 
these incidents is the most vivid that can be found in our 
language, ‘Trinidad became English: and Picton ’—he 
who fell at Waterloo—‘ ruled it for a while with a rod of 
iron.” Thereby, however, the island gained relief from 
anarchy tempered by massacre, and that it has since 
flourished in its career as a Crown Colony is best attested 
by the fact that its population has increased from 18,000 
in 1797, and 42,000 in 1831, to over 200,000 at the last 
census in 1891, which gave an average of 114 persons to 
the square mile. It is not, perhaps, ‘the brightest jewel 
in the English crown,’ but travellers report it to be one 
of the loveliest places in the world; and in Kingsley’s 
At Last it has given rise to one of the most charming 
books of travel in our language. Perhaps that fact alone 
would justify the annexation of February 18, 1797. 


GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 
XIV.—NEASDEN 


MONG the unfortunate minority who do not play 
golf there may be those who are not even aware 

that within eighteen minutes’ run by train of Baker Street 
there is a station of the name of Neasden. And what those 
whose business other than golf may think of their sur- 
roundings when they get there one does not know; but 
of those who are of the more blessed majority not one on 
his first visit to the club-house can fail to be struck by 
its rural beauty and by the peculiar ‘ character’ attaching 
to it, with its aspect of an old-fashioned inn on a coaching 
road, We are far from suggesting that it ever was put 
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to that profitable use, though in fact it might have done 
far worse, but its appearance is suggestive of the home- 
liness and the friendliness of one of those old-time 
hostelries; and we seem to have left smoky London 
certainly more than a stage behind. The house is ad- 
mirably adapted for its purposes, and its grounds are 
remarkably beautiful after the canons of the old-fashioned 
taste. 

The green lies away from the London road at the 
back of the club-house. The fifty yards or so of walk to 
the first tee leads us over a pond, where rumour says there 
are perch, and past the resident professional’s shop, where 
one buys clubs and hires caddies, the arrangements in the 
latter regard being notably good. 

The first hole starts you off on your round in manful 
style, for it is a gool quarter of a mile in length and 
much of this length uphill. There is a bunker to be 
carried with the second shot, and the green is ensconced 
between two hedges forty yards apart; so that five for 
this hole is a lower figure than you are likely to score. A 
drive and strong approach may put you on the second 
green, guarded by a catchy little bunker just before the 
hole. The tee shot needs to be straight, for a slice 
finds its bourne outside the bounds. ‘The third is but a 
short hole, which a strong iron shot may arrive at, but 
this shot needs to be played with scientific accuracy, for a 
bunker guards the green in front and beyond is a grievous 
ditch. Two shots may comfortably reach the next, lying 
just beyond a hedge, which will punish an indifferent 
second. For the fifth hole you drive down hill towards 
the green, which a long tee shot may just reach, though it 
is well over two hundred yards from tee to hole. And 
again at the sixth you may be on the green from the tee, 
easily carrying a pond with bushy banks that looks at you 
threateningly as you strike off. The seventh is the longest 
hole of all, longer than the long first. ‘Three drives will 
hardly take you to it, for the soil, alas! is clayey, and 
only ia the dry weather is the ball much favoured by 
the run. The drives must needs be straight as well as 
far, for besides two bunkers to b2 carried on the course 
there are trees which demand careful steering. A drive and 
long approach may put you home at the next, carrying a 
hedge with the tee shot and lofting on to a green beset 
by guarding bunkers. Two shots again, but they need be 
good ones, may take you hole high at the ninth, but the 
course slopes steeply upwards, there is a bunker watching 
for your second shot, and the hole is pitched dangerous'y 
close to the corner of the boundary field. 

And so you have done half your course, and now for the 
tenth hole you face two mighty bunkers called the 
‘ Neasden Maidens,’ whose embrace it needs a carry of a 
hundred and sixty yards from the tee to escape. But 
once these sirens are safely passed the hole is within an 
eary loft beyond. The eleventh is a hole of little inci- 
dent, a drive and pitch reaching the green; but the 
twelfth, though a long drive will reach it, is an in- 
teresting hole, the green lying in a kind of punchbowl, 
shrewdly guarded by a variety of sporting hazard. Next 
is a hole of little interest, within easy reach down-hill 
from the tee, the green scarcely at all guarded. And 
again the fourteenth calls forth no emotion of a thrilling 
kind ; a drive and an iron shot will reach it, and, save for 
a small bunker menacing the tee shot, there is little 
hazard. The fifteenth again is a short shot—a hundred 
and fifty yards or so in length—but excellent in quality: 
the green lies just beyond a great pond surrounded by 4 
hedge, and in the pond lie legions of golf-balls and good 
scores gone wrong. Nevertheless three should be its 
figure. Then uphill again with two fair shots to the greet 
of the sixteenth, a useful bunker guarding the approach, 
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A drive over a cross-hedge, followed by a strong iron 
approach over a bunker, will take you to the seventeenth ; 
and for the last a drive and short approach will suffice, 
always provided that the drive be straight. 

Oa the whole it is a course of bold undulations 
and interesting features; unfortunately, of heavy soil. 
But it is a course where it needs to play all the clubs, 
long driving, straight and clean brassey play, and exact 
approaching all getting their just reward, and the putting 
greens are well looked after and true. ‘T. Vardon, the 
champion’s brother, has holed the round in 60, a remark- 
able record. With this exception, a 70 by J. Milne, the 
resident professional, is the lowest recorded score. There 
is no special green for the ladies, unless a course of short 
holes in the grounds is worthy of the name, but the ladies 
have their own rooms in the club-house and there is no 
rigid enforcement of the Salic law. 

Neasden is but five miles from the Marble Arch, yet as 
one looks out from the seventh green over the water at 
Hendon, and feels the cool breeze which never fails on the 
hottest summer’s day, it requires quite an effort to realise 
the close proximity of the great city. 

Horace Hurcuinson, 


MR. LANG AND THE NEO-CELTS 


A S we near the end of the Century our Cults and 
4 Crazes not only increase but are intensified so 
that plain people must often be at a loss what to think 
on a great many minor and unimportant matters. This 
state of affairs is the result, no doubt, of an abnormal 
degree of self-consciousness in the artistic portion of the 
community. There was a time when, as Mr. Whistler has 
told us, the artist sat at home among the women and 
amused himself by drawing soul-satisfying designs on the 
drinking-bow] of his chief, who at the moment was probably 
exposing himself to death and danger for no other reason 
than that he liked the excitement of it. The artist was 
then a despised meinber of Society : and it is gratifying to 
our human instincts to think that the contempt he received 
was probably not less than his due. Nowadays the artists 
have so increased in number that instead of staying at home 
in peace and creating beautiful things for the amusement 
of the women and the wonder of the men they fall foul of 
each other, and many a hairy scalp is taken by men who, 
before their ire was aroused, would have assured you that 
at the sight of blood they must surely faint. It pro- 
vides an additional zest for quiet lives. Surely there 
never was such a good time as this for the fortunate 
possessors of the artistic temperament. The custom is to 
fall foul of the public and blame it for the low average of 
the work produced. You can fancy the primitive artist 
of Mr. Whistler's imagination explaining to a kindred 
but critical soul of another tribe that the reason his work 
was not better consisted solely in the fact that the women 
would look over his shoulder as he worked and that he 
could not steel his better judgment against the soft cooings 
of their criticism. Was ever such nonsense talked? But, 
perhaps, there is more artistic nonsense talked nowadays 
than there ever was before, and it is a nonsense from 
which Aristotle himself would fail to extract the sense. 
We take it for granted that art for art’s sake is the latest 
and wisest word of mankind to posterity ; and so we have 
hosts of young persons pondering deeply on art and bring- 
ing forth profusely all sorts of imitations. They mean to 
be original you may be sure ; but they have discovered 
that there is nothing so helpful to originality as a renas- 
cence. It is a blessed word. Talk to half-educated people 
about a renascence, and they at once lower their voices as 
some men instinctively take off their hats when they enter 
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a church. A renascence means art arising from the grave 
and—we all love a sensation. 

Now, one of the more recent Renascences is called the 
Celtic. It has not made such a sensation as some others 
because we know so very little about Celtic Jiterature, and 
what we know of it is so heady and unsatisfactory, like 
ardent spirits on an empty stomach, that a very little at 
first went a far way, and the taste for it had to be 
gradually acquired. But now the Renascence is thriving 
fairly well, and it was quite time for Mr. Andrew Lang to 
have a tilt at it. He does so in this month’s Blackwood, 
and admirably he holds his lance and uses it too. If he 
could succeed in laying the ghost of James Macpherson 
as well as unhorsing the successors of that notorious 
person we should be unfeignedly glad. It has long been 
on our minds to proclaim the low opinion we have always 
had of Mr. Macpherson’s Ossian which was once a craze ; 
and surely there never was such an absurd craze since the 
beginning of time. But in all conscience let the dead 
bury their dead. The Renascence of a dead craze is about 
the most ghastly affair that we can imagine, and to have 
to bow the knee to Mr. James Macpherson is adding insult 
to injury. Here was a person who, whatever the original 
may or may not have been, wrote the most insufferable 
prose, sometimes called poetical prose, which any person of 
average intelligence could turn out in reams, and because 
he said it was a translation of the outpourings of some 
ancient Celtic bard who may have been a contemporary 
of Julius Cesar for all we care, Napoleon I. and a few 
others went mad over it and thought that at last the real 
article had been procured for them by Mr. James Mac- 
pherson. The Celtic Renascence dates from him, and it 
is as well to remember the fact. He was the first birth ; 
his children are numerous to-day. Mr. Lang says that 
M. Renan and Mr. Matthew Arnold are responsible for the 
present Celtic movement, and doubtless we should hear 
less of it were it not for their illustrious names. But we 
demur to robbing the Macpherson of all glory in the 
matter; and as Mr. Lang says of one of the leaders of the 
present craze: ‘C’est de pur Jamie Macpherson doublé 
de Bulwer Lytton.’ 

Popular science has much to answer for, and doubtless 
its responsibilities will increase rather than lessen as the 
years grow. Mr. Lang has put one nail in its coffin, however, 
by associating it in an intimate way with the present Celtic 
Renascence. He makes excellent fun of the strenuous 
efforts of the Neo-Celts to trace everything that is admirable 
in poetry to a Celtic strain in the blood of the poet. ‘ What 
is really “Celtic” in poetry or in superstition is really 
early human. . . Comparative science dispels the Celtic 
illusion that anything whatever is peculiarly Celtic, 
or dependent on Celtic race and blood.’ We accept 
this as the last word on a movement which has bored us 
with a great boredom. It is not that we do not admit 
certain beauties in Celtic poety, but that we are tired of 
other Celtic qualities which make the Celts poets if you like, 
but untrustworthy, conceited, thriftless, and thoughtless. 
They go forth to war, but they always fall. And what else 
could you expect of them? They are all poets, like the 
inhabitants of a certain town in Scotland, and poets are a 
silly folk who can only be appreciated properly when they 
have ceased from troubling and are at rest. You can 
appraise the poet’s work at its proper value when death 
has given him all the dignity and repose which he seemed 
to lack as he read aloud to you his latest production in 
verse. And so it is with the Celts. If they would efface 
themselves a little more, so that they should less frequently 
fill your eyes and ears with talk about themselves and 
their prowess in art, we should probably do more justice 
to those admirable qualities which we have no doubt they 
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possess in common with the rest of mankind. That they 
will do so, however, there is no hope. Although Mr. Lang 
has killed the Celtic Renascence it will be as lively as 
ever. Everything Celtic has at Jeast as many lives as an 
ordinary cat. Hence the prolixity and fertility of the Celt. 
Mr. Lang quotes from the Lyra Celtica a few lines of 
Taliesin’s song ‘To the Wind.’ It is worth quoting 
again ; 

Great are its evaporations. 

On land and on sea 

It is indispensable. 

It frequently comes 

Proceeding from the heat of the sun, 

And the coldness of the moon, 

The moon is less beneficial 

Inasmuch as her heat is less. 
As Mr. Lang remarks, Taliesin was as much bitten by 
popular science as the most modern Celt of them all. 

We shall be much surprised if Mr. Lang’s attack on the 
Neo-Celts does not rouse them to fury, That deft remark 
about really Celtic being really early human should bring 
them to the scratch if there is any of the old Celtic temper 
left in them. Too great devotion to art and things peculiarly 
early human may have weeded out of their natures those 
primal instincts which prompted their poetic ancestors to 
go forth to wars in which they always fell. But we hope 
not. We look forward with pleasure to their rally after 
Mr. Lang’s onslaught. It is not their muscles nor their 
courage that we doubt, but their science. 


A NEW LIBEL 


HE years immediately before and after the execution, 
the murder or the martyrdom of Charles the First, 
have a perennial interest to all students of the history of 
Britain. ‘The time is not remote, documents are plentiful, 
and great historians, such as Carlyle and Gardiner, have 
made the period their own. No figure, save that of the king 
alone, which occupied the troubled stage during these 
years has been so potent to evoke enthusiastic admiration 
as that of James Graham, Marquess of Montrose. The 
bigots of Presbytery called him ‘ that excommunicate and 
forfeited traitor’—the adherents of Episcopacy glorified 
him as a saint and martyr. Neither ecclesiastical party has 
in fact the right to claim him as its own. ‘ As for bishops 
I care not for them,’ is his own answer to the Prelatists. 
Montrose was a soldier and a statesman, and above all a 
loyalist, and those who attempt to read the story of his 
life in a narrower spirit must continue to miss_ its 
meaning and to misunderstand the man. He has become 
most unjustifiably a shuttlecock of ecclesiastical disputants 
all of whom are incapable of recognising that to Montrose 
forms were useful, but not essential. No adverse criticism 
that has ever been levelled at his character or conduct has 
had any foundation ia fact. By this, it is not contended 
that he was perfect—only that he has been accused of 
imperfections which were foreign to his nature, and are 
unsupported by trustworthy evidence. 

The latest attack upon him whom his countrymen are 
proud to call the ‘Great Marquess’ emanates from a most 
unlikely source. The Scottish History Society has done 
much admirable work. This very period has occupied its 
attention—notably in the volume entitled Charles I/, and 
Scotland in 1650, edited by the great authority of the 
period, Mr. Gardiner. Now by a side wind, under cover 
of a harmless and somewhat excessively dull volume of 
records of the Commission of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, the Very Reverend Dr. Mitchell, 
formerly a professor in the ancient University of St. 
Andrews, has accused Montrose of crimes which to the 
veriest tiro in the study of the history of the time must 
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appear absurd. The very reverend geutleman prefaces his 
introduction by apologising for its brevity on the ground of 
ill-health. Had it been briefer our sympathy with him 
would have been greater. Ill-health cannot excuse mis- 
statements and false accusations, Dr. Mitchell has held 
high positions, and has filled them with honour to himself 
and distinction to his Church and University. Happily his 
bodily troubles have not impaired his keen intellect or his 
power of acute reasoning. The unavoidable conclusion, 
therefore, is that the odium theologicum has warped his 
judgment in the present instance, and that in order to 
accuse the enemy of the ecclesiastical despots of Scotland 
he has accepted as evidence a worthless forgery—nay, a 
political squib which does not even attempt to bea forgery. 

According to Dr. Mitchell, Montrose issued from 
‘Hafnia in the kingdom of Denmark, on July 9, 1649,’ 
a manifesto in which he threatened after the 5th of 
November ‘to receive none to mercy,’ but ‘with all 
violence and fury to pursue and kill them, their wives, 
children and families, not leaving one of their cursed race, 
if possible, to breathe upon the face of the earth ’—and 
much more in similar strain, Dr. Mitchell most truly 
remarks that this precious document is inconsistent in 
many points with Montrose’s declaration of November of 
the same year. Surely evena theologian might have been 
given pause by this very consideration. Now the truth is 
that this bloodthirsty document, bearing as it does on its 
face every mark of unauthenticity, is not signed; the 
original document does not exist; it is ignored by Napier 
(enthusiastic and partisan, but not inaccurate), by the 
learned and careful editors of the Deeds of Montrose, and 
above all by Mr. Gardiner in his detailed and masterly 
History of the Commonwealth. It is professedly written in 
Denmark on the 9th day of July, 1649. Montrose was in 
Belgium then—of this there is no possible doubt—and did 
not go to Denmark till the middle of October. The whole 
thing is obviously a squib published by the enemies of the 
party of which Montrose was the right hand and brain. 
It is false witness, and its re-publication by a learned Scot 
through the medium of a Scottish Society is but a further 
proof of the deplorable effects ecclesiastical disputes have 
had in the northern portion of this island. Its style is not 
the style of the writer of Montrose’s other and authentic 
manifestos and letters: it is verbose and declamatory ; it 
professes to reveal a plan of campaign (a most unlikely 
proceeding on the part of a great soldier) ; it spells Graham 
‘Greem,’ and its only history is that it was ‘printed in 
London.’ It is found among the pamphlets in the Harleian 
Miscellany, and is known in no other form, From history 
made in this way may Clio deliver us! 


COMING IN TO ROOST 


HEN the pheasant and partridge shooting is over, 
and the hares and rabbits have fallen under the 
protection of the moral law, there still remains an outlaw 
of the woods, the farmers’ foe, and an excellent test of the 
shooter’s skill—the woodpigeon. He has afforded plea- 
sant variety to the entertainment of a covert shoot, or 
even partridge drive, all the season through, occasionally 
tempting even the most sober gunner to try extravagant 
shots ; and, on the whole, eluding the gunner wonderfully. 
But when the more recognised shooting has come to an 
end, then it is, more particularly, that the sportsman will 
set his wits to work against the wild cunning of the pigeon, 
and, if he be a wise and observant man, may defeat him 
fairly. 
It is not obvious to all and sundry that this matter of 
pigeon shooting is one requiring wisdom and observation. 
If the need of the qualities were obvious they would not 
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so often be neglected. Among the general, however, it 
is merely thought that one should go forth, shortly before 
twilight, beneath the trees on which the pigeons are 
known to roost, and, there waiting, shoot such as come 
within range. To attempt a certain measure of concealment, 
and to keep tolerably motionless, is the utmost in the way 
of artifice that the ordinary gunner is likely to attempt. 
Now it is true enough that a few shots may be obtained 
in this way, shots varying in number, of course, according 
to the numbers of the pigeons that affect that particular 
roosting-place, and varying also, though less as a matter of 
course, with the care that has been taken previously to 
send other guns, or, failing them, beaters, to the neigh- 
bouring coverts in which the pigeons are fond of roosting. 
Even the latter precaution, obvious though it appears, is 
as often as not neglected. For the successful dealing 
with the pigeon, however, as he settles in to roost, there 
is much more than this to be done in the way of subtlety. 
In the first place it is necessary to observe the general 
mode of flight, and approach to its roosting-place, of this 
bird. Its manner is to scud swiftly down the wind over 
the proposed roosting-place ; then, if all looks well, to 
fetch a great circuit and to come in against the wind, 
quietly and at a lower level, to settle on the tree itself. 
It is this moment of settling that is the deadly one. The 
inexperienced man seeing the pigeon pass, with its swift 
scud, down-wind, over his head, is likely enough to think, 
‘IT must snap at him or he will be gone.’ Therefore he 
snaps, incontinently, and the pigeon is gone all the same, 
But if he had only had the wisdom to know the methods 
of a pigeon coming to its roost he would have known that 
the bird, quick-scudding over his head, was almost certain, 
provided he ‘ lay low,’ to come back to him quietly, fight- 
ing against the wind, affording the easiest of shots. The 
man of experience, therefore, will always stand back to 
the wind, bothering himself little about the birds that 
come down with it, waiting for those that have turned 
against it and are seriously thinking of settling down. 
This is the first maxim: there are others of almost equal 
import, and all are obvious enough to a wise observation 
of the bird’s habits. Scarcely any one will have failed to 
hear of the attraction of decoys for pigeons, as indeed for 
all gregarious birds. It may, therefore, occur even to the 
Jeast initiated, to fix up as a decoy the first pigeon he has 
killed. It will entail a certain amount of tree-climbing, 
but the result will be well worth the trouble. Now, in 
the first place it is as well to say that, provided the decoy 
be fixed rightly, it is more advisable to place it in a bare 
tree than in an evergreen fir, where it is less likely to be 
seen. This may appear a fairly obvious precaution, but 
perhaps the most obvious facts are most easily overlooked 
by inexperience. But the proviso that the decoy be 
rightly fixed is most important, for, if wrongly fixed, it 
were far better that it were invisible. Pigeons, in 
common with other birds, feed and sit with their heads to 
the wind. Very few birds can rise down wind, and there- 
fore it is, in all probability, that ‘head-to-wind’ is their 
constant rule. But if the tiro, ignorant or oblivious of 
this almost universal truth, fixes up his so-called ‘decoy ’ 
with its head down-wind, the thing becomes at once much 
more of a scare-crow than a decoy. ‘What the mischief 
is this?’ the pigeon asks—probably he answers himself 
that it is a ‘dangerous mad pigeon, and that he had far 
better keep out of the way of it.’ Such a ‘ decoy ’ as this, 
whether fixed on the branches of a tree about roosting 
time, or placed on the ground among the acorns, in a 
clearing of the oak trees, duriiig the day, had very much 
better be kept invisible in the interests of the pigeon 
shooting. The properly fixed decoy, on the other hand, 
acts not only as an attraction, but as something more ; it 
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not only inclines the pigeons to alight in this particular 
clump, but it seems to assure them of their safety in doing 
so. They approach it without suspicion, and, keeping 
their attention fixed on the propped-up ‘corpse of their 
late friend, pay little regard to the gunner, and so permit 
him soon to prop up their own corpses as an additional 
attraction to that which has proved fatal to themselves. 
There is no difficulty in simulating the appearance of a 
pigeon with blocks of painted wood, which save a deal of 
trouble, and may be hoisted on long rods, jointed together 
in the manner of fishing-rods, to the topmost branches of 
an ordinary tree. 

There is one fear of which you may divert your mind 
entirely. Whatsover devices of reason you match against 
the instinctive cunning of the pigeon you will not make 
him an easy prey. His quill feathers are of the consis- 
tency of steel, his eye is marvellously quick to detect you, 
and his judgment of gunshot range is almost suipernaturally 
accurate. His ‘softest moment,’ so to say of a creature 
whom you seldom catch in the melting mood, is when he 
is settling in, as described; and he is most completely 
armour-plated by his steely quills when he is sitting at 
rest. Therefore, prefer not to let him settle, for the sake 
of your amour propre ; and again, for the same reason, if 
he settles just out of your certain range, do not chance a 
long shot at him, for it will do nothing but annoy both 
him and you, and send him away from a post which he 
was usefully occupying as your decoy. With all these 
maxims for his destruction it is hard to believe that he is 
the same bird that flutters away beneath the feet of your 
hansom horse as you drive through St. James’s Park. 


‘A LONG MAIN’ 


‘QO you're a county family?’ I echoed, and, though it 

may have been impolite, I could not forbear a 
smile, for never had I seen County Family so well dis- 
guised before. 

‘Aye, replied Geordie Crozier, ‘I is,’ and forthwith 
proceeded to search in the pocket of his ‘hoggers ’ (pit- 
knickerbockers) for his ‘ cutty.’ He had just come up to 
‘bank’ from the ‘ fore-shift,’ and was leaning on a waggon 
on the pit-heap, about to have a smoke before going home 
for a ‘ wesh,’ dinner, and bed. 

‘ The last ov us,’ he continued, having lit his pipe, ‘ that 
had Crozier Hall was grandfeythor, Jake Crozier of Crozier 
Hall was his name an’ address, an’—an’—I’s his relics.’ 

I glanced at the ‘ relics’ afresh—six foot two if he was 
an inch, and broad in proportion, a magnificent pair of 
arms—bhe was champion hewer at the colliery, with legs 
to match, though slightly bowed through the constant 
stooping underground. Under the mask of coal-dust his 
eyes gleamed like pearls, and a thrustful lower lip, backed 
by a square jaw, gave evidence of determination and the 
faculty of enjoyment. A short, well-trimmed beard put 
the finishing touch to ‘ the Squire,’ for so his friends styled 
him half in jest. 

‘Well, and how was it lost?’ said 1; ‘was “cellar and 
stable,” the good old Northumbrian motto, his epitaph ? 
Or did your grandfather take an even quicker road to the 
bailiffs ?’ 

‘Grandfeythor was like us, I bilieve; he was a fine 
spender but an ill saver, an’ he had a h ov a time till 
the mortgages gave oot, for he was a tarr’ble tasteful man 
—lasses, greyhounds, an’ horses, racin’, drinkin’, cockin’, 
an’ card-playin’ were aal hobbies ov his at one time or 
another, but what was warse than aal this put togither was 
that he never wud be beat. Everything he had must be 
the best, an’ the fact that anything belonged to him was 

quite enough to prove to him it was the best o’ the sort i’ 
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the county. Well, for a while as a young man things 
went well wi’ him. He win the Plate* two years runnin’, 
an’ many was the cock-fight an’ coursin’ match he pulled 
off wiv his cocks an’ his hounds; but there was a chap 
came oot o’ Aadcastle who was one too many for him at 
the finish. This chap had made a vast o’ brass i’ the toon 
at shipbuilding or such like, an’ bein’ wishful to set hisself 
up as a big pot had hired a big place next grandfeythor’s 
i’ the country. Well, grandfeythor couldn't abide him, 
for, bein’ a red hot Tory, he didn’t believe i’ one man bein’ 
as good as another at aal, an’ when, as happened shortlies, 
his neighbour’s son came sweetheartin’ his daughter, he 
says, “ No Crozier lass ever yet married a shop-keeper’s 
son, an’ they never shall as long as I’m above ground— 
orffice boys mun marry wi’ orffice gals,” says he. 

‘Well, the lad’s feythor was tarr’ble vext at this, an’ he 
swears he'll have his revenge on the Squire—an’ it wasn't 
long before he got his opportunity. 

‘ He'd set hissel’ up as a sportin’ man, ye ken, when he 
come to the country, an’ wes tarr’ble keen o’ shootin’ 
wiv a gun, an’ occasionally he meets grandfeythor at a 
shootin’ party, an’ always takes the opportunity to differ 
from him i’ a polite sort o’ way on every topic under the 
sun. 

‘Well, after their dinners one day grandfeythor, bein’ 
fairly full up wi’ beer, ye ken, begins sneering at all 
toon’s folk settin’ up as sportsmen. “It stans’ to reason,” 
says he, “if a man’s forbears have never handled a gun 
nor shot nowt mevvies but a hoody crow or a seagull on a 
holiday that the bairns canna shoot either, for it’s bred an’ 
born in a man—it’s part o’ his birthright like a fam’ly 
jool,” says he; “a heditary gift the same as a proper 
knowledge o’ horseflesh, fightin’ cocks, greyhounds an’ 
aal ; money won't buy it, an’ it’s no use argifyin’ aboot it, 
for it’s a fact, and the will o’ Providence,” says he. 

‘Noo, when grandfeythor got on aboot Providence most 
folks, I b’lieve, used to say nowt, but Smithson—that was 
the chap’s name—he gies a sort o’ tee-hee at this oot loud, 
which would be the same as if you or me were to say, “ It’s 
just damned nonsense.” 

‘Well, there was a tarr’ble tow-row at this, grandfeythor 
as red as a bubbly-jock an’ swearin’ like a drunken fish- 
wife, and Smithson as polite as a counter-jumper wi’ his 
“pardon me’s” and “pray be seated, sirs””—aal to no 
effect. 

‘ At the finish, when matters were quieted doon a bit, 
Smithson offers to back hissel’ at a shootin’ match wi’ 
grandfeythor for £1000 aside, an’also at a cockin’ match 
“a long main” it was to be—twenty battles at £100 the 
“battle” and £1000 the “ main.” 

‘ Well, aal the comp’ny thought it was just a bit swagger 
on the part o’ Smithson, an’ that when the time came he'd 
just cry off an’ pay forfeit, for the match was to take place 
in three weeks time, and never a cock had Smithson in his 
place ava, whereas grandfeythor, he had a rare breed, the 
best i’ the county—mixed Rothbury an’ Felton—an’ the 
old Felton breed was the one the King o’ England win his 
brass ower formerly. 

‘The time comes, an’ the comp’ny is aal assembled i’ 
the cock-pit at Bridgeton, grandfeythor full o’ beans an’ 
bounce backin’ hissel’ like a prize-fighter, takin’ snuff an’ 
handin’ roon’ the box to his friends, an’ sayin’ noo an’ 
again, “ Where’s that dam’ fellow Smithson ?” 

‘Well, the clock on the old tower was just on the 
stroke of ten, when in saunters Smithson, cool as a 
ha’penny ice, an’ behind him, in green and gold liv’ries, 
come ten flunkies each wi’ two big bags behind his 
shoulder, an’ in each bag a tarr’ble fine fightin’ cock. 

‘Where he’d gathered them nobody knew save old Ned 


* Northumberland Plate, or Pitmen’s Derby. 
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Stevison—an ancient, old cockfighter o’ Bridgeton—who 
loved cocks more than many a man his missus. “The 
Moonlight Breed” he called them, but they had a strain 
of the famous old Lord Derby’s breed i’ them, and were 
blood uns to the bone. 

‘Some half-dozen were Stevison’s own, but the re- 
mainder ‘twas said he had stolen from awa doon Sooth 
for Smithson, an’ anyways “Captain Moonlight ” was his 
nickname ever afterwards. 

‘Well, they weighs aal the cocks ; from 6 to 6}lbs. their 
weight was to be, an’ the fight commences. 

‘Bob Stevison fought Smithson’s cocks for him, an’ 
grandfeythor fought his own, kneelin’ doon on the cock- 
pit floor wiv his coat off so as to handle them the better. 

‘ The first two or three battles grandfethyor wins easy, 
Stevison using his warst cocks at the first, d’ye see, oot o’ 
craft mevvies to get longer odds i’ the bettin’, so that at 
one time grandfeythor was five battles to two to the good ; 
a bit later it was eight all, an’ the excitement was immense, 
bets flyin’ aboot like snowflakes at Christmas, 

‘Then Stevison oots wiv a beauty—a perfect picture it 
was ov of a fighter; eyes like a furnace at night, liftin’ his 
legs like a Derby winner, wings an’ tail clipped short—aal 
glossy wi’ health an’ shinin’ like mahogany. 

‘Stevison runs him up an’ doon the floor to heat his 
blood, an’ tweaks a feather doon from his ramp—that was 
a clever trick he had to m-dden his cock just before the 
start—an’ holds him ready for the battle. 

‘Then grandfeythor, he oots wiv his champion cock— 
“ Stingo ” he called him—an’ old favouryte ov his, a gran’ 
bird too, six years old, an’ a little past his prime mevvies, 
thongh he’d never lost a battle in his life. 

‘As soon as they sees each other “Stingo”’ gies a bit 
triumphant crow, an’ leans forward from his master’s hand 
to try an’ nip hold o’ the other wiv his beak. The other 
says nowt, just looks at him wi’ fiery eyes red hot wi’ 
murder, an’ as soon as ever his feet touch the sawdust 
bends low, then springs straight for Stingo drivin’ wiv his 
spur o’ shinin’ steel right for his heart. 

‘Just i’ the nick o’ time Stingo leaps i’ the air to meet 
him; there’s a “ click, click,” “click, click,” as o’ daggers 
crossin’, an’ pantin’ from the shock doon sinks either bird 
to the ground. 

‘Stevison’s mouth was tremblin’ like a bairn’s, as he took 
his favouryte up, for there was blood on his lower breast 
feathers, but Stingo wasn’t touched ava, an’ grandfeythor, 
puffed oot wi’ pride, claps a bit mair o’ the fam’ly property 
on to his champion. 

‘It was a bit lesson for the other cock ; he was just as 
determined as ever, but a bit quieter like ; round an’ round 
Stingo he goes like a prize. fighter, clickin’ in noo an’ again 
as he thought he saw his openin,’ an’ when they grappled 
tegither wi’ their beaks, though his comb was almost torn 
in two, he hammered for Stingo’s eye as a blacksmith 
hammers on his anvil. 

‘After about fifteen minutes neither cock could stand 
straight ; at a distance you'd have said they was both as 
drunk as “ my lord’’; both were drippin’ blood ; Stingo had 
lost an eye, an’ neither o’ t’other’s were much use to him, 
bein’ bunged up wi’ bruised flesh. They staggered aboot 
here an’ there; knocked up against each other in a blind 
man’s “ beg-pardin ”’-sort o’ way. Every noo and again the 
Moonlight cock would pull himself together, hop feebly 
into the air, an’ strike wiv his spurs, but as often as not 
the air was all he hit, for his eyesight bein’ aal askew he 
couldn’t aim straight, an’ doon he would flop on his tail 
end coughin’ an’ choakin’ wi’ blood—powerless, yet mad 
to gan on fightin’. 

‘At the finish he gets Stingo pinned up against the 
cockpit bars, an’, thinkin’ he has him noo, gies a feeble 
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craw, lifts hissel’ into the air, an’ claps for his heart wiv 
his spurs. 

‘There was a bit clash in the held-breath stillness of the 
place, then a tiny moan, an’, by Gox, there was Moonlight 
lyin’ flat on his back on the sawdust wiv one leg broke in 
two a-danglin’ wiv its spur like a watch-chain on his 
breast. 

‘Such a hullaballoo as there was! Grandfeythor yellin’ 
like an Injun. “Pick up yo’r bird,” he cries, “he’s a 
dead ’un”; for there was Stingo a-top o’ Moonlight 
peckin’ at what was left ov his head-piece like a blackbird 
at a snail. 

‘Stevison never moved, but his gills went flutterin’ like 
those ov a dyin’ fish; he couldn’t speak, but I b'lieve he 
was prayin’ for his favouryte. 

‘A minute passed, then Moonlight comes too; he beats 
wiv his wings, struggles, crawls an inch or two, manages to 
shake off Stingo, then hoistin’ hissel’ up once again wiv his 
one leg an’ wings slashes wiv his spur, and by the damn’dest 
luck lands it in Stingo’s eye. 

‘Doon in a motionless heap they falls, an’ when they’re 
separated Stingo’s dead as a leg o’ mutton. 

‘The rest o’ the comp’ny yells and shouts; some says 
Moonlight’s a dead ‘un too, an it’s a drawn battle, an’ 
grandfeythor, he swears his bird can still fight, while 
Stevison, unable to find his voice, picks up Moonlight, an’ 
finally claps a great kiss on to the middle ov his back, an’ 
when he sets him doon again wiv a drop brandy in his 
mouth he sets up a a feeble craw of defiance plainly axin’, 
“ Who the deevil says I’s a dead ’un?” 

‘After that it was all up wi grandfeythor; the stuffin’ 
seemed knocked oot o’ him an’ his cocks by the loss ov his 
favouryte, an’ in the next battle another of his best birds 
had his heart squashed oot, like a ripe gooseberry, at the 
vary first encounter. 

‘It was a black day that for grandfeythor, but as I was 
sayin’ at the start he never gies in, an’ he comforts hissel’ 
wi’ thinkin’ he’d make matters square up an’ a bit to spare 
by the shootin’ match which was to fullow in a fortnight’s 
time. 

‘Smithson had agreed to shoot off the match at Crozier 
Hall, for grandfeythor had aboot the best shootin’ in the 
county at the time, an’ there was one place famous for the 
grand shots ye got overhead between two wuods planted 
on either side of a dene, ye ken. 

‘There was stubbles an’ beanfields usuallies beyond, an’ 
the pheasants when driven off used to fly right across the 
haugh below over into the woods beyond—mevwvies aboot 
two hundred yards awa’. 

‘Well, the great day comes. A fine, sunshiny October 
day it was, wiv a bit o’ wind from the west—the way the 
birds was to fly, ye ken, an’ a tarr’ble big comp’ny was 
assembled to see grandfeythor gie “the furrinor’’ his 
gruel. 

‘Grandfeythor was i’ tremendous spirits that mornin’, 
an’ as full o’ gob as a torkey-cock ; nothin’ could hold 
him—the world was a toy to him, like the geography 
chap* i’ the bairns’ books, ye ken—he felt sae tarr’ble 
strong an’ healthy. ‘“ Eyeball clear as a bairn’s,” says he, 
“hand steady as a rock, digestion a marvel,” an’ he pats 
hissel’ on the stomach as pleased as Punch. 

‘ They tosses as to who shoots first, an’ the coin comes 
doon for grandfeythor, an’ mighty delighted he was to be 
the first to shoot. There wasn’t much chance o’ grand- 
feythor’s bettin’ as much as he wished for, for naebody 
thought Smithson had a chanst, but what he could get he 
gobbled up like a hungry trout—fearfu’ odds they was— 
6 to 1 on himself he had to take, an’ often a bit more. 

‘The match was for £1000 a side, a hundred shots each 


* Atlas presumably, 
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at the first hundred pheasants within shot, an’ the referee 
to decide any disputed points. 

‘Grandfeythor takes up his stand aboot thirty yards 
awa’ from the wood’s edge ; then the referee fires a pistol, 
the head beater i’ the wood above waves a white flag, an’ 
there’s a dead stillness as though we were aal i’ church 
prayin’. 

‘There was a big clump o’ fir-trees standin’ right oot 
from the thick o’ the wood’s edge about fifty yards off 
mevvies, an’ two o’ the firs stood oot high above their 
fellows, an’ that was where the pheasants always broke 
oot, whizzin’ up like rockets as they came ower the top o’ 
them, an’ it was just at that point that grandfeythor had 
always nicked them clever—just as they cleared the rise 
of the topmost tree, ye ken, an’ started on their level 
flight for the opposite side. If ye missed them i’ front ye 
hadn’t much chanst behind, for they swept awa’ like 
lightnin’ doon the wind before ye could get turned round. 
Well, aal was stillness as I said, when sudden there comes 
a faraway cry through the clear air—‘ Cock forrard, cock 
forrard,’ an’ in another two seconds there comes a clap o’ 
wings from above. Bang! gans grandfeythor’s gun, as a 
fine cock sweeps overhead. “ Damn!’’ says he, wi’ a flush 
on his cheek, for aal there was to show was some half-dozen 
tail feathers left twirlin’ as if in mock’ry, forty yards in 
the air above him. 

‘« Cock forrard, cock forrard,’’ comes the cry again, an’ 
grandfeythor grips a firmer stand wiv his feet, an’ grasps 
his weapon a bit tighter than before. Bang, bang! this 
time, an’ the cock gies a frightful lurch as though about 
to fall headlong, but steadies hissel’, rises a bit, an’ wins 
over to the other side. 

Pot !”’ yells grandfeythor, tremblin’ wi’ rage, an’ 
stamps upon the ground. “Cock forrard, cock ‘forrard,” 
again comes the beater’s cry, an’ half a dozen come flightin’ 
overhead at once. 

‘ Bang! once again, an’ grandfeythor wiv a groan flings 
his gun to the ground, for he had missed altogether that 
time. 

‘«T’m fair bewitched,” he cries, and aal the while the 
pheasants were streamin’ overhead. 

‘He trembled aal over, an’ we thought he was gannin’ 
to have a fit, for his brow was damp wi’ drops o’ sweat, an’ 
his eye wild an’ glassy. ‘ Thoo damned fellow,” he cries, 
glancing round at Smithson, an’ takes a step towards him, 
“thoo’s cozened me somehow, thoo must have poisoned 
my beer,” he yells. 

‘ “Steady, sir, for God’s sake, steady!” says the keeper 
in his ear, an’ offers him his gun again ready loaded for 
another shot, fur aal the while the pheasants came liftin’ 
above their heads. 

‘Well, he takes it up again, looks at it an’ feels it as 
though he didn’t recognise it, as though it had injured 
him somehow, an’, tremblin’ aal over, takes up a stand 
again. After a shot or two he kills one in beautiful style, 
an’ gradually getting back a bit o confidence he gets 
warmed up, an’, at the finish, he has seventy-five oot o’ 
the hundred—oot o’ the last twenty never missin’ one. 

‘An’ noo it was Smithson’s turn. 

‘He makes a splendid start, wipin’ up the first fifteen 
birds wivvoot an error; after that again the pheasants 
come wilder, an’ gettin’ flurried belike, he tailors them. 
Then he gets steadied once more, an’ at the finish has ten 
cartridges left an’ seventy birds doon. 

‘A wunnerfu’ chap for nerve he was, was Smithson ; the 
mair excitement the cooler he gets. 

‘A hen pheasant comes sailin’ awa to the right some 
sixty yards off. 

‘« In shot?”’ asks he as though he were passin’ the time 
o’ day. 
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*« Shoot,” cries the referee, an’ ping, ping gans two 
cartridges, but he cannot stop her, she was ower far off, 
though she left a trail o’ feathers ahint her. 

‘ He gets another fearfu’ hard one to the left this time, an 
it takes two cartridges to settle number seventy-one —six 
cartridges left an’ five birds to bag! 

‘Wow ! but the excitement was painfu’, an’ folks fell to 
bettin’ i’ quick whispers, “ Two to one against Smithson, ’ 
an’ he takes it wiv a nod, smilin’ if you please. 

‘The next three he gets, then he misses a longish shot, 
two cartridges left an’ two birds to knock doon ! 

‘Here they come—two cocks high together overhead— 
be-eauties; suthin’ seems wrang wi’ trigger or cartridge 
an’ Smithson misses first barrel. 

‘« T’ve won!” yells grandfeythor, an’ tosses his cap i’ 
the air. Bang! says Smithson’s second barrel, an’ doon 
comes the two cock pheasants tegither. The first had 
swerved, d’ye see, an’ jostled up against the second, an’ 
Smithson cops ’em both wiv his last cartridge an’ wins on 
the post, seventy-six to seventy-five. Gox! but it was the 
nearest touch an’ go thing ever seen i’ the North Country, 
I’s war’nd, an’ wi’ that last cartridge bang gans Crozier 
Hall!’ 

‘Was there any trickery?’ 1 inquired; ‘had Smithson 
tampered with your grandfather’s cartridges, for in- 
stance ?’ 

‘No, he’d not done that; he couldn’t ha’ done that, but 
he had tricked grandfeythor a bit, though it wasn’t found 
out till afterwards. 

‘ The way of it was this: Smithson was a damned clever 
feller, ye ken, an’ knowin’ as he did that grandfeythor had 
a wunnerfu’ way o’ pickin’ off the pheasants just as they 
came over the topmost trees, he had sent two or three 0’ 
his men i’ the night time, an’ had fixed up a young fir right 
on to the top o’ the highest tree so that Mr. Pheasant had 
to rise another six feet afore he cam’ ower. 

‘ Well, this was just enough to put grandfeythor oot ov 
his reckonin’s, an’ when he misses the first one, as he’d 
never done before, he cannot make it oot, he went clean 
flustered, thought he must have had a stroke, an’ swore 
he was bewitched, or poisoned, or suchlike. 

‘It was a crool thing to do, but it wasn’t exactly what 
ye could call a Jew’s swindle—but, damn Smithson aal the 
same, I says, for here’s me—Geordie Crozier—left a po’r 
orphin i’ the warld wi’ none o’ his fam’ly property to belang 
to him, ‘cept two gifts—the yen for drinkin’ an’ t’other for 
gamblin’, an’ it’s “ damn Smithson,” says I.’ 

Howarp Pease, 


THE THEATRES 


‘ INCE we cannot endorse Mr. Wilson Barrett’s peculiar 
views with respect to the possibility, let alone the 
propriety, of converting the stage into a sort of appen- 
dage to the pulpit, we shall proceed to criticise his 
latest development of the sacred drama on its theatrical 
merits only and quite apart from any ‘lofty moral or 
religious purpose’ it may possess. The Daughters of 
Babylon, like its predecessor, The Sign of the Cross, abounds 
in psalm-singing, quotations from the Holy Scriptures and 
invocations of the Deity. It may or may not be the means 
of converting an occasional black sheep who by chance 
strays into the auditorium of the Lyric Theatre. We hope 
it may, but leave so satisfactory a result to the angels and 
Mr. Wilson Barrett to rejoice over. The ordinary of 
worldly mortals, we fear, will find Mr. Barrett’s new play 
a rather dull form of entertainment. 
The plot deals with the unfortunate consequences of 
an absurd old Hebrew law which condemns to lapidation 
any wretched Israelitish girl, who, being affianced by 
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the Elders of her tribe, and even against her inclination, to 
one suitor, is found flirting with, or encouraging the 
attentions of, another, even though her so doing leads to 
nothing worse. The law goes farther. Not only is the young 
woman to be stoned to death, but the unlucky object of her 
passion also. This cruel edict is the pivot round which the 
story of the new drama revolves, and is very clearly defined 
in the first Act, which occurs at Zoar, a Jewish settle- 
ment in the wilderness near Babylon. Never has curtain 
risen on a more picturesque landscape than does that of 
the Lyric on this glimpse of the Wilderness, from the 
brush of Mr. Telbin, and never have we seen stage group- 
ing more artistically managed. Mr. Barrett in this scene 
introduces a novel system of stage lighting, which is ex- 
ceedingly effective. We can watch the slow decline of 
day, the sunset, and the brief Oriental twilight become 
gradually blended with the soft radiance of a harvest 
moon. Meanwhile the theatre is kept pretty nearly in 
total darkness, and the moonlight, instead of coming as 
usual from any side and none in particular, is poured upon 
the stage from one centre, so that the shadows throughout 
are singularly correct. Here the shepherd Lemuel, the 
hero, who is the victim so to speak of Elna the heroine’s 
unfortunate passion, in order to avoid temptation and put 
an end to many dangerous complications, resolves to 
quit his pastoral occupations and betake himself to 
Babylon. Elna, on the other hand, who hates Jediah, 
Lemuel's vindictive brother, to whom her tribe has be- 
trothed her, makes up her mind to follow her lover 
to the ‘Paris of antiquity’ in the disguise of a 
youth. In the next Act, therefore, we find the whole 
party, Jediah included, in Babylon, whose social circles 
were presided over, it would appear at this time by an 
Aspasia, of Jewish origin, named Ishtar. The game of 
improbabilities now begins in earnest. Ishtar is of the 
same tribe as Lemuel and Elna. Yet neither Lemuel 
nor Elna recognises her as atribeswoman! However, 
Ishtar is necessary for the development of Mr. Barrett’s 
story, since she it is who will eventually, in the last Act, 
reunite the two lovers by sacrificing herself to a Baby- 
lonian gentleman of much fashion. The general thin- 
ness of the plot is not compensated for by any very strong 
‘situations, and the few there are are invariably antici- 
pated in the dialogue, so that when they are reached they 
create little or no impression. ‘he dialogue is terse 
and interesting. Mr. Barrett’s Jews speak in scriptural 
parlance, according to the authorised version of the 
Bible. They take care to imitate its religious style, but 
leave out all its poetical and philosophical significance. 
On the other hand, Mr. Barrett’s Babylonians talk the 
language of the moderns, and very up-to-date language 
it is too. In short, our mind, whilst we gazed in wrapt 
admiration at the wonderful pictures of ancient Babylon, 
kept involuntarily wandering off to Monte Carlo, where, 
as in Babylon of yore, the golden calf is worshipped 
and Venus and Mercury, under other names, are the pre- 
vailing deities. The world is always young and always 
old, and probably, after all, Babylon was very much like 
‘ Monte’ or Paris or London ! 

So wonderful are Mr. Barrett’s stage pictures that we 
often forget the play and its acting in our delighted 
admiration of his consummate stage-craft. Although 
Mr. Barrett in the pastoral scenes reverts to his old love 
for classical scantiness of costume, in Babylon his draperies 
are both ample and rich. Throughout, his posing is appro- 
priate and dignified, and he declaims his lengthy and 
rather unctuous speeches earnestly, as if he at least 
believed in them. Miss Lily Hanbury, as Ishtar, looks 
magnificent, and wears costumes which might have roused 
the envy of Semiramis herself. Miss Maud Jeffries, as the 
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heroine, is graceful, and in the earlier scenes recalled the 
Jewish maidens in M.Tissot’s picture. As a matter of fact the 
influence of Tissot’s art is paramount, both in the scenery, 
the costumes and grouping of the pastoral scenes. Miss 
Daisy Belmore, as a flower-girl, acts very nicely and 
speaks her lines with distinction. Mr. Manning never 
overacts as a Babylonian exquisite, with the curious name 
of Alorus ; and Mr. Franklin McLeay, as Jediah, looks for 
all the world as if he had stepped out of one of Titian’s 
grandest canvases, and acts, moreover, with consider - 
able force. Indeed the acting throughout is extremely 
good, and, though there are over thirty characters, not one 
of them is badly played. 

It is, however, as a spectacle that this play is destined 
to attract the town. Independently of the beautiful first 
scene, there are even finer scenes in store as the play 
proceeds: a view, for instance, of Babylon, in which 
the distant city appears to recede for miles under the 
star-lit sky. The last scene of all, representing the 
Judgment Seat of Zoar, the Jewish settlement in the 
plains, is full of poetical feeling. The costumes, too, are 
as splendid as they are accurate, and in the Babylonian 
street scenes, with the incessant movement of priests, 
soldiers, and people, one might be almost induced to 
believe that the Ninevite bas-reliefs in the British 
Museum had come to life, and that the figures upon them, 
‘highly coloured and richly gilded,’ were wandering about 
before us, The reception of the play was from the first 
emphatically enthusiastic. Mr. Edward Jones’s incidental 
music is appropriate and sometimes even original. 

That very large section of the public which patronises 
the Strand to enjoy hearty laughter provoked by a good 
deal of boisterous acting, will like U'he Prodigal Father, a 
merry, if not particularly wise farce in three Acts, in which 
Mr. Harry Paulton appears as the hero, and is as quaint 
and amusing as ever. He might, however, remember that 
the Strand is a very small theatre, and moderate his voice 
a little. Miss Gerard, once upon a time a very popular 
actress, returned to the stage, after a long absence, in 
this piece, and proved that a good rest ‘upon her laurels’ 
has not deteriorated her art, which is as fresh and agree- 
able as ever, as indeed are her looks. 

The rentrée of Miss Ellen Terry as Olivia at the Lyceum 
is an event of which we need scarcely say more than that 
she acted the vicar’s misguided daughter to admiration, and 
Mr. Herman Vezin, although he does not make us forget 
Sir Henry Irving’s Vicar of Wakefield—that were im- 
possible—consoled in a measure for his protracted absence, 

R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


\ HAT I like best in the new Literary Year-Book is 

the ‘Directory of British Authors,’ not because 
my own name and address figure in it, for I rejoice to say 
they do not; but because it relieves me of a fear which 
has of late years been besetting me—namely, that the race 
of British authors (of authors by profession) was dying out. 
So far, happily, is that from being the case that I find in 
this year-book a list of authors covering twenty-four pages 
with (on an average) forty names and addresses on each 
page. This gives a total of about nine hundred and sixty 
Names and addresses—let us say one thousand—which{is in 
truth a good number. And, indeed, there is reason to 
believe that not even that thousand exhausts the list of 
British authors that might have been made; for, leaving 
out my own illustrious case, I miss from this Directory such 
names as those of Mr. A. C. Swinburne (a poet and prose- 
writer, I think I may say, of some distinction), of Mrs. 
Oliphant (not unknown in the world of fiction), and, by 
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the way, of the Rev. George Brookes, the beloved of Mr. 
Lecky and Mr. Balfour. On the other hand, I am not 
sure that we are justified in including among British 
authors (much as we should like to do so) M. Paul Blouet 
and Professor Georg Brandes, though we may clai:n Mr. 
Bliss Carmen, I suppose, on the ground that as a Canadian 
he is a British subject. 

Undoubtedly there is much in this ‘ Directory of British 
Authors’ that cannot fail to interest. It shows, for exam- 
ple, how many British authors there are of whom, before 
this list was compiled, one had never even heard. What 
an enormous amount of literary talent has been lying 
hidden from the gaze of the ordinary student of printed 
matter! How many mute inglorious writers there have 
been, guiltless (as one supposed) of shedding their coun- 
try’s ink! Many men here revealed as authors have till 
now been thought to be artists with the brush or with the 
pencil rather than with the pen; for in this ‘ Directory ’ 
we find the names of Mr. J. J. Shannon, of Mr. Louis 
Wain, of Mr. Phil May, and of Mr. Bernard Partridge. 
Nay, here, too, are the names of Mr. Laurence Kellie, 
musician and vocalist ; of Mr. J. O’Mara, vocalist ; of Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, actor; of Mr Alfred Harmsworth, pro- 
prietor of newspapers. These, all this time, have been 
authors without our knowing it! But then your true 
littérateur is always modest, not to say shy. Observe the 
coyness of the many writers here represented, who, instead 
of divulging their private residences, are fain rather to 
‘direct’ you to their club, or a newspaper office, or even 
the Society of Authors ! 

There is, it seems, a little ‘literary paper’ which is 
being circulated among the bookselling fraternity. It is 
called Books Worth Reading, and is intended to instruct 
the said fraternity as to the new volumes it is worth their 
while to stock. One would have imagined that the book- 
sellers already had plenty of guidance in this matter, but 
the promoters of Books Worth Reading seem to think that 
‘the trade’ has no time in which to read reviews of the 
average sort. They provide, therefore, a series of brief 
pronouncements or sentences, in which judgment is given 
without going into the reasons that might be urged for it. 
The effect, to be sure, is rather scrappy and oracular, but 
the booksellers may be duly impressed and advantaged. 
It is not for me to quarrel with the decisions of Books 
Worth Reading, but I am struck by the enterprise of the 
publishers, who announce themselves willing to send any 
subscriber an opinion on any book two days after applica- 
tion. They are enabled to do this, it seems, because they 
have a ‘staff of literary men’ who ‘read every book that 
comes out ’—unhappy literary men! Why not an opinion 
by return of post? Why not ‘reviews per postcard ’? ‘Two 
days appear to be an unconscionable length of time: do 
not the ‘ literary men’ of the morning papers give us their 
impressions of volumes ‘ published this day ’? 

It is to be feared that even the most cultivated men 
and women drift occasionally into slipshod writing, Even 
I—moi qui parle—may do so! Dean Church assuredly 
does so on the very first page of the Occasional Papers 
just edited by his daughter. hereon we find it stated 
that ‘Cynicism is hardly a deep view of human nature, 
but it is a broad, bold view, partially undeniable and 
thoroughly available. Brought out smartly and with 
originality, the human mind is much taken by it;’ and so 
forth. In the latter sentence, strictly speaking, ‘ brought 
out ’ refers to ‘the human mind.’ We know the Dean 
means it to refer to ‘ cynicism,’ but the construction of the 
sentence is inaccurate, and such inaccuracy should be 
avoided, even by the publicist, The Dean was writing for 
the readers of the Guardian, but presumably he was not 
greatly pressed for time, 
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Miss Harriett Jay, formerly well known to the lovers of should have consented to circulate a work in which there 


fiction as the author of Zhe Queen of Connaught and other 
stories, now publicly advertises herself as the ‘ Charles 
Marlowe’ who has lately been collaborating with Mr. 
Robert Buchanan in the writing of certain plays. She 
publishes, through the agency of Mr. Buchanan, the story 
called The Strange Adventures of Miss Bronn, on which he 
and she based the farcical comedy so named. On the 
title-page the words ‘Charles Marlowe’ are followed by 
‘ Harriett Jay’ in brackets, and opposite the title-page is 
a portrait of Miss Jay. Altogether one does not quite see 
the object or utility of these transparent noms de guerre. 
That ‘Charles Marlowe’ was Miss Harriett Jay has all 
along been an ‘ open secret.’ 

Mr. Buchanan himself still continues, in his announce- 
ments as ‘ publisher,’ to promise us a volume of his ‘ poetical 
plays.’ It is a little surprising that he has not done more 
in that direction. He began as a playwright, then pub- 
lished verse, and now devotes himself again most largely 
to playwriting. He, if any one, ought to have been able 
to bring forth successful ‘ poetical’ dramas. What is the 
fact? So far as I can remember, his achievements in this 
department have been few, the latest being the libretto 
of The Piper of Hamelin, brought out at the Comedy 
Theatre four years ago. I don’t know whether his 
Marmion was in verse (I should trow not), but I fancy his 
Bride of Love was, and that dates from 1890 or there- 
abouts. Before that came his Dark Night’s Bridal in 
1887, and before that, again, 4 Nine Days’ Queen in 
1880. On the whole, Mr. Buchanan has done less with 
the ‘ poetical’ play than might have been expected—very 
much less than Mr, W. S. Gilbert, who has nothing really 
poetical about him. 

They say that Mr. Nimmo has acquired the copyright 
of all Miss Anne Manning’s works—of such of them, that 
is to say as have any ‘copyright’ at all, for some of the 
lady’s works date back to the early fifties. Is Mr. 
Nimmo’s enterprise due to any special success on the part 
of the recent reprint of Cherry and Violet ? That had illus- 
trations by Mr. Railton and Mr. Jellicoe, and, I trust, did 
well. Of late years new editions of Miss Manning’s tales 
have not been numerous; since 1881 there have been 
reprints only of Cherry and Violet, Heroes of the Desert, The 
Household of Sir Thomas More, and The Ladies of Bever 
Hollow. But what a splendid vogue the lady had at one 
time ! 

There is room, I think, for the single-volume edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, promised to us by Messrs. Bliss, 
Sands and Co. If I mistake not, we have had none such 
since Mr. Mowbray Morris edited one for Messrs. Mac- 
millan in 1893. Immediately previous to that came Messrs. 
Routledge’s reprint in the Lubbock series of ‘ Best Books.’ 
A one-volume edition of the famous biography, set 
in really legible type, and judiciously annotated, must 
always appeal successfully to the large army of ‘ general 
readers.’ 

I see that Mr. Herbert Flowerdew proposes to bring out 
a ‘satire, to be called The Tenth Muse. ‘Satires’ are a 
little out of date, I am afraid; but certain I am that Mr. 
Flowerdew will have to change his title. Did not Sir 
Edwin Arnold issue two years ago a collection of verse 
entitled The Tenth Muse and Other Poems, the tenth Muse 
in question being Journalism (with a large J)? We cannot 
have more than one Tenth Muse, whether it be Journalism 
or another ; so Mr. Flowerdew is hereby exhorted to exer- 
cise his christening powers once more. 

It does not in the least surprise me that Mr. George 
Redway has decided (according to the paragraphists) to 
‘withdraw’ Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s Four Generations of a 
Literary Family. The surprising thing is that Mr. Redway 


is so much that is calculated to give pain to the living. 
Besides, are not Smith’s, and Mudie’s, and the libraries and 
booksellers generally, already sufficiently supplied? Mr. 
Redway does not propose, I take it, to recall all the copies 
in circulation ? 

Some years ago there was a craze in private circles for 
things called ‘ Confession Books,’ in which you were asked 
to record the name of your favourite hero and heroine in fact 
and fiction, your favourite amusement, your favourite occupa- 
tion, your favourite sentiment, and what not. The memory 
of such things seems to have lingered in the mind of the 
editor of a semi-demi-religious weekly, who has been 
inducing one or two well-known writers to make public 
what they believe to be their ‘favourite passage in prose 
and verse.’ I do not doubt for a moment the sincerity of 
these excellent gentlemen, but how could any educated 
and cultivated person indicate his ‘favourite passages’ in 
a brief, determined, space? The difficulty would be to find 
room—even within the full limits of a semi-demi-religious 
weekly—for a tithe of the fine passages that would come 
to the mind of the ordinarily well-read. Such literary 
demonstrations as these must needs tend to self-conscious- 
ness and self-advertisement. 

The Clarendon Press will issue shortly a book by Mr. 
L, A. Selby Bigge entitled British Moralists. Mr. Bigge 
was well known some few years since at Oxford as a 
popular College don of the modern type, and is the author 
of an edition of Hume’s 7'’reatise of Human Nature. Among 
the ‘ moralists’ to be included are Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, 
Adam Smith, Butler, and Bentham; and there will be an 
introduction and analytical index by Mr. Bigge. 


REVIEWS 
PICKLE THE SPY 


Pickle the Spy; or, The Incognito of Prince Charles. By 
ANDREW LANG. London: Longmans. 


Mr. Lang has sought to prove that a Highland gentleman, 
the chief of a great clan, a man of education, the descendant 
of a long line of loyal and distinguished ancestors, stooped to 
be an informer and spy. Before you examine his evidence, 
consider the probability of the truth of the accusations, for Mr. 
Lang has not done so. He has, indeed, thrown a number of 
documents at the head of the public ; but he has not taken the 
trouble to make anything like an exhaustive commentary. If, 
as Mr. Lang asserts, and, according to himself, proves, Pickle 
the Spy was the young chief of Glengarry, the first thing you 
want to find is some adequate motive. Mr. Lang’s case is very 
weak here. Alastair Macdonald or Macdonell, the eldest son 
of the chief of Glengarry, first appears in connection with the 
45 as the emissary of certain Jacobite chiefs, by whom he was 
sent to France in June 1745, bearing a letter ‘ signed with their 
blood,’ promising their loyal support, but urging Charles not to 
come without French soldiers. He held a commission as Cap- 
tain in the Scots brigade in the French king’s service. He 
failed to see Charles before he sailed in the Dowufelle, but set 
out from France towards the end of 1745 with some Scots and 
Irish troops, was captured at sea, and imprisoned in the Tower. 
His father took no active part in the rising, but his brother 
AEneas, who led two battalions of his clan at Prestonpans, 
returned to the Highlands after that battle to raise more men. 
/Eneas took part in the battle of Falkirk, and next day (18th 
January, 1746) he was accidentally shot in the town of Falkirk 
by one of Clanranald’s men, who was cleaning a gun. Old 
Glengarry, the father, was arrested after Culloden, and im- 
prisoned in Edinburgh Castie till 1749. Alastair was released 
from the Tower two years earlier. Pickle’s first known com- 
munications are after 1751, 

Now what motive could Alastair have about 1750 to sell him- 
self and his honour? The troubles had passed. He and his 
father were both at liberty and in the enjoyment of their estates. 
The father had received money in part payment of his losses 
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and reward for his clan’s services, from}France. Alastair was 
on intimate terms with the prince, the father had the confidence 
of the king at Rome. It is difficult to conceive that one who 
had hitherto behaved as an officer and a gentleman could 
fall to baseness at such atime. Mr. Lang’s only suggestion of 
motive is this. A large sum of money had been buried at Loch 
Arkaig after Culloden. Dr. Archibald Cameron, Lochiel’s un- 
fortunate brother, had had access to this hoard and had taken 
some of it for his master’s uses. Somebody else is accused by 
him of having forged King James’s name and of helping himself 
by that authority to a portion of the treasure. A:neas Mac- 
donald, the Paris banker, repeats the accusation and mentions 
Glengarry as the forger, but he says ‘it is too audacious to be 
believed,’ though ‘ Glengarry was very capable of having it 
happen to him.’ That is no proof, but it is all Mr. Lang pro- 
duces with regard to the forgery or theft. 

In December 1748 Lochiel died, and the colonelcy of the 
Albany regiment was thereby vacant. Young Glengarry applied 
and asked James’s support. Lochiel’s son, a boy of sixteen, 
had a prior claim, and his uncle Archibald applied as /ocum 
tenens for him. James did not interfere, and the French king 
preferred the heir of the Camerons, Then Glengarry frankly 
asked for money from Rome. There was none, or at any rate 
none for him, and all he got was a duplicate of his grand- 
father’s patent as a peer, signed by James in his own hand. It 
is possible that Glengarry felt that a cause which could do no 
more for him than this was no cause for him. He was doubt- 
less annoyed, but in that case one would expect immediate 
action. Now no proof of treachery by anybody till 1752 is 
put forward by Mr. Lang. In that year Pickle’s letters first 
begin, and we know that in 1749 ‘he had plenty of cash.’ The 
ground of poverty is not thus available as an excuse, while Mr. 
Lang’s only alleged motive is that Alastair had expected more 
geterous financial treatment from the king at Rome than he 
received. Were the case to stand or fall by motive only, we 
should have to know a good deal more about young Glen- 
garry’s character than Mr. Lang tells us before our verdict 
went against him. 

From motive we pass to the facts. These Mr. Lang has 
carefully collected, but in spite of his researches at Windsor, 
the British Museum, Paris and elsewhere, they remain few 
They are: 

(1) Pickle and young Glengarry both spelled who ‘how,’ 
and so far Mr. Lang has discovered no other contemporary 
writer who did. 

(2) Pickle speaks of his father’s death soon after the date of 
old Glengarry’s demise. 

(3) Pickle asks that a letter should be addressed ‘ Alexander 
Macdonell, Glengarry, Fort Augustus.’ 

(4) Mrs. Archibald Cameron, widow of Lochiel’s brother the 
doctor, accuses Glengarry of having been well known to 
Pelham, but all she cites is hearsay. 

(5) #&neas Macdonald, the banker, says Glengarry is said to 
have forged the name of King James and stolen some of the 
Loch Arkaig treasure. 

(6) Pickle talks of his clan, his estates, his seaboard, there- 
fore Pickle must have been a Highland chief with land on the 
west coast. 

These facts are not enough to hang a man, but together 
they form a pretty strong chain of circumstantial evidence. 
On the whole it would seem, a defence of Glengarry not yet 
being forthcoming, that a prudent jury would take refuge in 
the Scots verdict of Not Proven, while the judge might compli- 
ment the counsel for the prosecution on the skill with which he 
had conducted his case. The investigation of Glengarry’s 

character, however, is but a subsidiary part of the book. ‘The 
Prince’s Incognito’ is the sub-title, and the interest of the reader 
centres on that strange, fascinating, pathetic figure rather than 
oa his intriguing friends. The romanze is gone, and to many 
eyes nothing but a sordid tragedy remains. Prince Charlie 
of song has given place to the restless adventurer, almost the 
ruined gambler, who loses character and dignity with each new 
fruitless attempt. He has become the man of one idea, and it 
takes time and disease to convince him that he was not born 
to be crowned on the stone of Destiny and to sit in the Con- 
fessor’s Chair. Before that conviction is reached almost any 
scheme—save assassination—commends itself to him. His 
judgment becomes warped, he quarrels with his best friends, 
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and at last practically alone, a gazing-stock for the stray tourist, 
he sinks into the exile’s grave. 
The years after Culloden have been a dark period for most 


of thuse who have written of the last Stuarts. Mr. Lang deserves 
the thanks of all students of history for the light his labours 
have thrown upon them. Whether much more can still be 
done remains to be seen. Enough has been done, however, to 
show that the history of the prince is still to write. In Paris 
and in Rome there are still unpublished documents, and while 
Lord Mahon, Brown and others have worked at the Stuart 
collection at Windsor, Mr. Lang’s discoveries, as regards the 
period dealt with in this volume, show that many blanks in 
other periods of Prince Charles’s biography may yet be filled. 
The present volume is not the final work even on the years 
with which it deals. Mr. Lang has not attempted to weave his 
facts into a continuous story. There is plenty of stuff in the 
book, but it is presented rather as the jottings of a historian’s 
note-book than as a serious contribution to history. Mr. Lang 
has denied himself the opportunity of making a book which 
would add to his reputation as a serious writer, but future 
students of the period will be grateful to him for the facts he 
has accumulated, if not for the manner of their presentment, 


THE YOUNG TURKEY PARTY 


The Fall and Resurrection of Turkey. By H. ANTHONY 
SALMONE. London: Methuen. 


We have heard so much lately about the bitter cry of the 
Sultan’s Christian subjects that it is almost a relief to read an 
attack from a new point of view. If we are to believe M. 
Salmoné, Turkey has always been a ‘ progressive’ country and 
for a long time every one there, except perhaps the Khalif and 
a few spies, has been yearning for constitutional government. 
There is much in this book with which we are disposed to agree, 
but when the author speaks of the imminence of reforms and the 
unanimity of Turkish subjects in desiring them, we fear that most 
of his thoughts are the children of his wish. ‘In every capital 
of Europe,’ he tells us, ‘in every town and village throughout 
the Turkish Empire, in the remotest regions of Arabia, are 
secret committees representative of the whole nation... 
Christians and non-Christians alike.’ ‘The leaders of the 
Reform Party are the undoubted representatives of the nation.’ 
Any dissensions, which have appeared among them, are 
‘assumed for political purposes—in order to feel the pulses of 
public opinion in Europe, though how they are to effect this 
purpose is not explained, and though it is admitted that they 
have given rise to ‘the discredit with which a certain secticn 
of the press in Europe has regarded the movement.’ 

The leaders are a certain Mustapha Fadil Pasha, who fell 
into disgrace under Abdul Aziz, and the Emir Emin Arslan, a 
Prince of the Lebanon, who claims direct descent from King 
Naaman and reminds us in many ways of Fakredeen, 
that charming but entirely unscrupulous young adventurer 
in Zancred. They publish in exile various seditious prints, 
which, we are asked to believe, command a prodigious circula- 
tionand influence. One of these publications, we are told three 
times over, is called 2 Jeunz Turkie (sic). The ten points of 
Young Turkey’s charter, enumerated with some pomp by our 
author, seem almost as harmless as the famous five, which 
created so much ado in England once upon a time. The 
ridiculous House of Representatives is to be revived, ‘with 
certain modifications, the details of which will be made publicly 
known in due time’; it is to elect a ‘ National Council,’ which, 
by and with the approval of the House of Representatives and 
the sanction of the Sultan (whom, by the way, M. Salmoné 
tells us elsewhere it is imperative to depose), is to appoint all 
Governors of provinces ; the boon of conscription is to be 
extended to Christians ; public offices are to be reorganised ; 
commercial treaties are to be ‘reconstructed ;’ ‘general edu- 
cation’ is to be ‘encouraged ;’ public servants are to pass 
examinations ; and so forth. 

Does not all this suggest fiddling while the Empire is ablaze ? 
M. Salmoné points out quite correctly several causes of existing 

disorganisation, but he does not attempt to show how they are 
to be removed by any of his ‘reforms.’ We agree with him that 
the Sultan, far from being the absolute monarch of fiction, is so 
hampered by the Ulama’ or high-priests of Islam (as his pre- 
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decessors were by turbulent janissaries) that all attempts at 
reform on his part are still-born. We had already heard of 
baksheesh, press censorship, palace spies, and other abuses, 
which M. Salmoné has no difficulty in representing to us ina 
supremely ridiculous light. But he offers no guarantee that 
the representatives of a people, which never yet had experience 
of self-government, will find regeneration by rushing in where 
the Sultan fears totread. No doubt His Majesty would very 
much like to shake off the Ulama’ and the whole corrupt 
bureaucracy that have fettered his plans, and take all the reins 
into his own hands. But it is scarcely fair to taunt him with 
cowardice because he shrinks from a task which baffled the 
boldest of his predecessors. The fate of reformers in Turkey 
is proverbial and, where victorious Khalifs have come to grief, 
it is, to say the least, a sanguine expectation that a handful of 
discredited exiles and illiterate journalists will carry all before 
them. Nor is any provision even suggested for the regulation 
of finance and the conduct of foreign policy—the two main 
problems of the Turkish question. Even M. Salmoné, though 
he politely calls the Sultan an ‘ imbecile’ and comes perilously 
near calling him an assassin, admits that ‘Abdul Hamid has 
shown himself capable of holding his ground against the 
greatest diplomatists of the age.’ Does he seriously claim for 
Mustapha Fadil and Prince Fakredeen that they can do the 
same? Does he anticipate that they will be able to collect 
taxes from uncultivated lands or extort arrears of debt from 
emancipated provinces? If he has proved anything, it is that, 
by purging the Turkish Sovereign of parasites, it were 
possible to give His Majesty a chance of reconsidering his 
position and re-organising his empire. What he has sought 
to prove is that, with the abrupt introduction of a milk-and- 
water constitution, a golden age must instantly be engendered. 
We are interested, but not convinced. 

If the book is to be read at all, it will be rather for its 
anecdotes than for its arguments. One Abdul Hamid, a native 
of Tripoli, came to Constantinople and put up at an inn called 
Yildiz, which means the Star, a favourite name with innkeepers 
all over the world. The police, however, thought it suspicious 
that another than the Sultan should style himself Abdul Hamid 
of Yildiz and the traveller had to leave the country in a hurry, 
A censor, who would make a career for himself on the Music- 
Hall Committee of the London County Council, prevented a 
newspaper from remarking that Patti cerived a yearly income 
of many thousand pounds from her singing. Such an 
announcement, he explained, would ‘disturb the souls of the 
moral and loyal female subjects of the Finest Pearl of the Age. 
Another censor, whose services we should welcome in London, 
struck out a number of columns because they ‘ did not interest 
or amuse’ him. Custom House censors are supposed to see 
that all books are suitable for perusal in the Turkish Empire. 
Six years ago a huge English encyclopedia arrived at Beyrout 
and the officials were aghast at the prospect of wading through 
it. So they contented themselves with looking out Muhammad 
under the letter M. As it did not satisfy them, they burned 
the one volume containing the article and passed the others with- 
out further investigation. But what do all these tales prove ? 
Nothing more than that, when delicate duties are entrusted to 
imperfect officials, foolishness will often endure. We often hear 
complaints in England against the censorship of plays, but we 
do not accept them as arguments for the need of a new Reform 
Bill or the deposition of Queen Victoria. As for the Turkish 
Custom House, it has become quite a parrot-cry to denounce 
its enormities. We are not defending the system, but we are 
bound to say that we have ourselves frequently passed through 
it with a small library of books, none of which have ever been 
confiscated, though we did not offer a single piastre as daksheesh. 
We have been equally fortunate at the Russian Custom House, 
which is equally vilified. In entering Roumania, on the other 
band, we were worried to death ; and in ‘entering England we 
have often been terribly persecuted. 

As to Armenian atrocities, M. Salmoné delivers himself of 
a useful reminder. ‘Have you ever met an Armenian?’ he 
was asked by a Kurdish chief on a Tigris steamer. Much 
amused, he replied in the affirmative. ‘Ah no!’ the chief 
exclaimed, ‘I don’t refer to men whom you meet with in 
Frangistan ; I mean Armenians in Annenia. . . See,’ and he 
pointed to a small mound on the banks of the river, ‘do you 
see that little mound? An Armenian would, in speaking of 
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this, refer to it as a mountain several thousand feet high. Then 
look ’—and he drew attention to the little boys, half naked, 
who were running along the bank to beg for coppers from the 
passengers—‘an Armenian would, if he were on shore and 
asked by those boys for a coin, run in terror and swear to the 
first person he met that he was pursued and attacked by a band 
of robbers.’ 


A TRAGI-COMEDY OF BRIC-A-BRAC 


The Spoils of Poynton. By HENRY JAMES. London: 
Heinemann. 


In no conventional sense, but rather in the spirit of grativude 
which ensues upon hours that have passed unreckoned in turn- 
ing over the pages of an exquisitely pleasant volume, do we 
make the deliberate assertion that Zhe Spoils of Poynton is one 
of the finest works of the imagination, if not, indeed, actually 
the finest, that hay come from the press for several years. 
Mr. Henry James is not given to over-production ; it is impos- 
sible to conceive him in the position of some of our agent- 
ridden novelists, who sign a contract for the delivery of ‘the 
ninety-six thousand word story’ three months after date 
with all the commercial spirit of a dealer in ‘futures.’ Burt, 
if Mr. Henry James does not produce too much, we shall be 
the last to urge that he produces too little. A work of brilliant 
fancy, of delicate humour, of gentle satire, of tragedy and 
comedy in appropriate admixture, such as 7he Spoils of Poynton, 
is worth waiting for; and we cannot grudge the time that 
must have been spent in polishing and repolishing, with the 
result that the whole has an appearance of complete ease, 
and that every one out of a multitude of deft touches seems 
to have been given currente ca/amo. It will be no robbery 
of the author to interlard criticism with a brief summary of 
that fascinating satire, the plot; for he has a thousand ex- 
cellences apart from and beyond mere plot. Mrs. Gereth is 
a widow who has spent her life in the making of Poynton 
into as perfect a house of treasures as the heart of man could 
desire. In the description of Poynton, of the ‘clear chambers,’ 
of the house ‘written in great syllables of colour and form, the 
tongues of other countries and the hands of rare artists,’ of ‘the 
brasses that Louis Quinze might have thumbed,’ Mr. James 
revels luxuriously. Mrs. Gereth has a son, Owen, to whom his 
dead father has given all, trusting, as men will never remember 
that it is unwise to trust (for the young wife ousts the mother), 
that he will do justice to her who by her taste had directed the 
harmonious collection that went to make the House Beautiful. 
And Owen, a handsome but commonplace young man, mu3t 
needs become enamoured of Mona Brigstock, a handsome 
embodiment of rich vulgarity. Mrs. Gereth, revolting from the 
notion that ‘Mona would approach Poynton in the spirit of a 
Brigstock,’ fights to the last ditch with all the courage and the 
enterprise of a clever and desperate woman. Her treasures 
have become her life and resistance to parting with them in 
favour of a woman of the Brigstock stamp seems a Holy War 
of intrigue. If Mona had been a clever woman ‘ who under- 
stood the marks ’—this is exquisite—and possessed of refined 
taste, the widow would have felt no pangs and such a woman, 
in the form of Fleda Vetch—a wonderful piece of character- 
drawing is Fleda—Mrs. Gereth does her best to interpose be- 
tween stupid and honest Owen and Mona, the underbred and 
the avaricious. In the description of the network of intrigues 
by which Mrs. Gereth seeks to effect her object Mr. James 
touches the high-water mark of literary art ; and the two young 
people, Owen all unwittingly, Fleda conscious that she is being 
used as a tool, fall in love according to Mrs. Gereth’s design. 
But an engagement is an engagement; Mona is not to be 
denied, and the time at which the widow must depart to her 
distant dower-house, taking a few of her cherished pieces with 
her, is fixed. She is left to make her selection alone, and here 
comes delicious comedy. Fleda, visiting her at the dower- 
house after the flitting, perceives that, with gorgeous audacity, 
the widow has ‘ brought away absolutely everything.’ She has. 
‘The very best pieces, the morceaux de musée, the individual 
gems’ are all at the dower-house, and Poynton, no longer the 
House Beautiful, is the House Desolate. Then Owen, already 
in love with Fleda, comes to ask her to plead with his mother, 
since Mona, who has suggested solicitors and has talked of 
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stealing, makes the return of the vanished treasures a condition 
precedent to marriage: and Fleda, torn in all directions, 
knowing that the treasures ought to be restored but that, if 
they are restored, Mona will be mistress of Poynton ; knowing 
also that Mrs. Gereth, who is her close friend and ally, yearns 
to see her in Mona’s place, has many moods. Every one 
of them, every tone in each of them, every flicker of 
varying feeling, every alternation between the reserve of 
ma‘denly modesty and the deep passion which cannot always 
remain hidden, is painted by a master’s hand so that the reader 
cannot but share Owen’s affection for Fledi and feels deep 
sympathy for the woman who clearly guards her dear concern- 
ings for their own sake, since she is willing, even anxious, that 
they shall pass into worthy hands. Then come the little mis- 
takes, which the reader perceives as they are committed, and 
perceiving is angry that he cannot prevent; for Fleda has one 
fit too many of maidenly conscience; she is co!d and sends 
Owen away ; and Mrs. Gereth, deeming Owen free from Mona, 
sends the treasures back too soon ; and Mona, hearing what Mrs. 
Gereth is doing in that re:pect hurries Owen to the altar at once. 
So Owen secures the worst possible wife, and Mrs. Gereth loses 
her ‘pieces,’ and Fleda is balked of her heart’s desire, and 
Poynton (which had to be got rid of in some? way) is burned and, 
for all we know to the contrary, they all live miserab'y ever after- 
wards; but, some day, they will die. 

Told thus baldly the story may seem to unimaginative folk to 
be unreal, ever immoral to those who are always ready to play 
conscience for their neighbours. ‘A mean woman,’ they may 
say, ‘was this widow who loved her furniture so dearly that, 
rather than lose it, she would have made her son sacrifice his 
honour ; and, as for your Fleda, sh2 was a designing minx.’ 
Say it, if you will, Madam, of the summary but, before you 
pass judgment, read the dainty language with which Mr. James 
has clothed his story and you shall be of another mind; if 
indeed you have a mind at all. There are, of course, beings 
alleged to be human to whom a masterpiece of literature is of 
no more service than are pearls to creatures before whom it is 
predigal to cast them. But it cannot be that you are one of 
them. Our solemn ‘recommendation is that you do buy th's 
book—not borrow it from the library, but make it your own— 
that you do read it once. Then will you begin to realise the 
m:n and women who live in the printed page and to perceive 
that, if here and there the shadow is very dark or the light 
something brilliant, the artist has never exceeded the liberty 
which is justly his. Read it a second time, and a third, and 
then, not only will you be in sympathy with those who, at first 
sight, seem wrongdoers, but also you will find that each fresh 
reading reveals new delights, new epigrams, new satire, new 
sources of enjoyment. In short this is, as our title shows, a 
Tragi-Comedy of Bric-\-Brac, a drama of drawing-rooms; at the 
same time it isa polished and enthralling story of the lives of 
men and women who, one and all, are absolutely real. We 
congratulate Mr. James without reserve upon the power, the 
delicacy, and the charm of a book of no common fascination, 


THE BIRTH OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
The Physiocrats. By HENRY Hiccs. London: Macmillan. 


We have before now expressed our sense of the good work 
done by the London School of Economics in encouraging the 
publication of the valuable series of lectures delivered at its 
behest, and a perusal of Mr. Higgs’s work inclines us to repeat 
the remark. The present book is merely a republication of six 
lectures, in the state apparently in which they were delivered. 
It does not therefore profess to be more than a sketch, and a 
sketch, moreover, by a man who is still as much a student as a 
master. Mr. Higgs, however, has a sufficient command of his 
subject to be able to treat it with a free hand, and yet to make 
it clear that he has explored a good deal of ground beyond 
that which he describes ; while his modesty prevents him from 
indulging in any of those generalisations which are so tempting 
to the young author who is anxious to run before he can walk. 
The subject of these essays too is a well chosen one; for, as 
Mr. Higgs points out in his preface, though the Physiocrats are 
the fathers of our economical learning of to-day, no modern 
English author has attempted to appreciate the debt we owe 
them. Another merit of Mr. Higgs’s work to which he himself 
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does not allude is that while, like many other useful people, the 
Physiocrats were tedious and pedantic up to and perhaps beyond 
the limits of boredom, this melancholy fact is as much concealed 
in the present work as the nature of the circumstances will 
admit. 

A succinct account in the first lecture of the economic condi- 
tion of France during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
none the less meritorious because it is derived from obvious 
sources, leads up to the interview between the elder Mirabeau 
and Quesnay in 1756 when the school of the Physiocrats may 
be held to have been founded. Reviews of the work of Quesnay 
and Mirabeau occupy the two next chapters, two more deal 
with the minor disciples and the opponents of the new learn- 
ing, and the concluding lecture treats of the influence of the 
school on modern writers. It is in the second and third 
chapters that the author’s powers as a critic are to our mind 
seen at their best. Carlyle may justly enough have found in 
Quesnay’s fourteen maxims, or in his more celebrated Zad/eau 
(Economique, awful examples of paper pedantry; but Mr, 
Higgs is capable of suggesting to the reader the boundary 
line between truth and error in their contents and knows that 
the errors even of a last-century pedant may be instructive 
when properly understood. A well-merited tribute to the pic- 
turesqueness of the career of the elder Mirabeau is aptly 
supplied by the opening passage of the third chapter quoting 
M. de Lominie’s account of Mirabeau’s eulogy on the bust of 
the deceased master whose name might not be mentioned, and 
is followed by a sufficient analysis of the genesis and influence 
of L’Ami des Hommes and the Philosophie Rurale. An acute 
criticism is introduced @ propas of Mirabeau in the remark that 
the fall of the Physiocrats must be held to have occurred in the 
year 1776 rather than in the better remembered years following 
1789. The fall of Turgot, the publication of Zhe Wealth of 
Nations, and the propagation ot scandals in relation to 
Mirabeau’s domestic life operating from three distinct points 
of view, are held by Mr. Higgs to have discredited the Phy- 
siocrats beyond any hope of rehabilitation, and to have left 
only the shadow of a name to be cast into the melting-pot 
of the French Revolution. How this is we do not venture to 
surmise, but the theory has much to recommend it, and we 
may perhaps be allowed to reserve our opinion on it till Mr, 
Higgs has developed his view on a larger scale. 

Space prevents us from following our author through his 
criticisms of Dupont, Forbonnais, and others, and we must 
unwillingly imitate the self-restraint he exhibits in estimating 
what he happily describes as the froduit net of their teaching 
We must, however, notice the admirable judgment he shows in. 
his quotations from Adam Smith and Malthus on the subject, 
and, by the indications he affords us of his own views, he gives 
us every reason to hope to see the subject more fully treated 
at his hands. The present work is of sufficient value to justify 
us perhaps in making a few suggestions to its author. There 
are certain references to the Entresol Club in Leéfres de 
Bolingbroke (Grimald, 1808) which he will find useful, and he 
has neglected Picavet’s heavy but meritorious account of the 
French Idéologues. Dupont did not take office from Louis 
XVIII, as Mr. Higgs knows, though he seems to say the 
opposite, and there is a misprint of a date on page 112, 
which we challenge any one but a schoolmaster, a pedant, 
Mr. Higgs, or a reviewer to discover. If these matters are 
faults, they are the only ones we can find; and we conclude, 
a: we began, by expressing our opinion that this little work 
is in every way most creditable to its author and to those other 

persons who ‘are more indirectly responsible for its publica- 
tion. 


THE SANITY OF GENIUS 
Life and Letlers of Sir Charles Hallé. London: Smith Elder, 


The period of Sir Charles Hall's life, almost conterminous 
with the present century, covers an epoch of immense interest 
in the history of music. He was born in 1819, the year which 


Beethoven spent upon the composition of the great Mass in D, 
and in which Schubert first came before the public as a com- 
poser ; and the early years of his life were spent in his native 
Westphalia, where, while quite a child, he attracted the favour- 
able notice of Spohr. The years from 1838 to 1848 he spent in 
Paris, sharing at first the impecunious student life of Berlioz 
and Wagner, and afterwards the more brilliant social Paris of 
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Chopin, Liszt, and Meyerbeer. The Revolution of 1848 drove 
him to England, and after a short period of anxiety in London 
he found an opening in Manchester, where he lived and laboured 
till his death in 1895. During his life Chopin, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Berlioz, Wagner and Brahms all made their 
great names ; and it was Hallé’s task to introduce to an alien 
public the works of the companions of his youth. 

When one thinks of the stirring times through which he 
lived, and of the controversies that have raged from the latest 
works of Beethoven down to even the earliest of Wagner’s, the 
most remarkable trait in Hallé, both as a man and as a musi- 
cian, is his freedom from extravagance, his almost provoking 
sanity. It is easy to imagine how, in the early Paris days, the 
young Wagner, after a day ill-spent in arranging a fof pourri 
of Donizetti’s airs, would sometimes pour out the enthusiasm 
of a mind intent on a musical revolution and seething with the 
first ideas of Tannhaiiser and Lohengrin. But Hallé says that 
when Wagner spoke of his aspirations, ‘it was usually in a strain 
which made us wonder if he was “all there.”’ Similarly in his 
criticisms of the great pianists of that time one can see upon 
what models his own restrained style was formed; thus in 
Kalkbrenner it was the ‘elegance and neatness’ that he espe- 
cially admired, in Chopin ‘the absolute lucidity,’ and in Liszt 
‘the crystal-like c’earness’; while of Thalberg he says : ‘ His 
performances were wonderfully finished and accurate, giving 
the impression that a wrong note was an impossibility.’ Sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of extravagance, the young Hallé 
was always sane and master of his judgment ; and, in a society 
fermenting with enthusiasm over Rossini, Meyerbeer and Liszt, 
the companion of Berlioz and Wagner was impressed by 
nothing so much as by his introduction to the recluse academi- 
cian Cherubini: ‘only in the presence of Beethoven could I 
have felt the same emotion.’ 

Throughout this period, as always, the master passion with 
him was his love of Bee:hoven, whose death came upon the 
young Hallé as Byron’s upon the boy Tennyson; it was to 
Hallé that Spohr and Cherubini owed their acquaintance with 
the pianoforte sonatas, and it is as the pioneer of Beethoven in 
this country that he has established the greatest claim to our 
gratitude. On his arrival here in 1848 he found us at our 
musical nadir. His offer of an engagement at the Philharmonic 
Society in 1843 was coupled with the condition that he should 
play a concerto by Griffin, one of the directors. At Manchester 
the leading musical society was one founded by twenty-six 
amateurs, all of whom played the flute; and of the small 
number of pupils who had been guaranteed to him there, the 
first and most promising member played him a sonata by 
Mozart, omitting eight or ten bars from time to time, ‘ Because 
that is in a minor key, and papa does not like minor.’ In this 
unpromising ground Hallé planted and slowly reared the famous 
Manchester band, at his death undoubtedly the best band in the 
country, striking thereby a much-needed blow at the centralisa- 
tion of music in London ; while, in addition to these labours, he 
for forty years played Beethoven through the length and breadth 
of England, and when Beethoven’s position was won he 
introduced us to Berlioz. His championship of that fantastic 
and headstrong genius always seems somewhat out of keeping 
with the rest of his career and with the general turn of his 

sympathies. Possibly their common adoration of Beethoven 
my account for it, and under the glamour of Berlioz’s personal 
influence Hallé was perhaps dazzled into accepting the famous 
‘I have taken up music where Beethoven laid it down.’ But, 
however much or however little his French experiences may 
have affected his tastes, they were clearly evident in his playing. 
It was the acquisition of a measure of French lucidity that 
enabled him to play Chopin as no other German has ever 
played him ; while the basis of Teutonic firmness and fibre made 
his interpretation of that composer a complete answer to such 
criticisms as Coventry Patmore’s complaint that ‘The Dame 
aux Camélias sighs in all Chopin’s music over her lost virtue, 
which, however, she shows no anxiety to recover.’ In recent 
years no doubt the player to whom Stephen Hel'er wrote, 
‘Tues resté mon idéal de pianiste, par ce que tu n’exagéres 
rien’ was voted cold and mechanical by audiences accustomed 
to the more direct appeal of obvious violence. But both in his 
playing and in his life Hallé’s sanity of emotion disdained 
outward parade, and his own comment upon his boyish 
experiences as an operatic conductor is characteristic of his 
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whole career. He says, ‘ Nervousness I never felt, but some- 
times I cried whilst conducting when I was deeply moved by 
the beauty of the music’; and tears as evidence of emotion are 
more convincing than gesticulation. 


ALMA MATER 
The Babe, B.A. By E. F. BENSON. London: Putnam. 


As a relief from the heroic and impossible pictures of 
University life drawn by Alan St. Aubyn and other good- 
natured outsiders who do not understand it, 7e Bade, B.A., is 
very well indeed. The action of the book is kinematographed 
from nature ; the chapter, for example, on the wasted morning 
of the ‘ Work-club’ is deadly near to it; and if the conversations 
incline to excess of scintillation they run at least on probable 
lines. Recognising that the processes of ‘yonder so.ial mill’ 
tend to obscure ‘the picturesque of man and man,’ Mr. Benson 
has refused to heroise; though the temptation to make his 
Babe the living embodiment of the “Eschylean idea of Clytem- 
nestra has been too much for him. The customary critic 
(after an obvious but shallow comparison of the Babe to a 
masculine Dodo) will complain of the absence of plot, of 
characterisation, of conclusion. But here the author has used 
a right restraint ; he sacrifices convention on the lofty altar of 
Truth. Life at the University is not a series of ‘stirring 
events’; it keeps its even dreamy tenour ; development of 
character there may bs, but chiefly such as is the healthy 
product of physical and mental growth in a receptive period ; 
not dramatic, not shaped by experience of differing conditions, 
or by intercourse with what is known as life. And so in 
The Babe there is, of set purpose, but little revelation of 
development and practically nothing that happens. But it is 
written by one who is conversant not only with the manners 
of which he writes but with the actual persons in his little peep- 
show. For, after all, it is but a little peep-show; and 
there are many essential and typical phases which he ignores. 
Of Rugby football, of the behaviour of a bull-pup, of skirt- 
dancing, of croquet in the Fellows’ Gardens, of Greek-play 
rehearsals, he tells us all that is needful; but of the river, for 
an instance (not the Freshers’), he takes no cognisance. In 
other ways, too, the experience which he gives is limited ; and 
though the book must appeal at least to King’s men of the 
generations of, say, 1880-1909, its allusions are not universal, 
and the book can never be, in any complete sense, a Jocus 
communis of Cambridge life. Fortunately the Eton traditions 
of King’s, which ignore the usual barrier between the Fellow 
and the undergraduate, enable Mr. Benson to extend his 
gallery of portraits to include some very entertaining Dons. 
Traces of that familiar figure without which the mere existence 
of the University cannot well be imagined are found broadcast 
through the book; once, apparently, in the person of Mr. 
Waddilove, and often in that of the Mr. Stewart who thought 
‘that the Emperor of Germany was one of the nicest emperors 
he had ever seen.’ This Jenchant for royalty, hoary as the 
humour of it might be, was naturally not to be neglected ; and 
the device by which the Babe introduces a counterfeit of Her 
Majesty into his rooms without asking Mr. Stewart to meet 
her (a retaliation on that gentleman for putting the Babe off at 
a luncheon given to Royal Highnesses) is vastly amusing. 
The following passage is typical of Mr. Benson’s treatment 
of the social intercourse of Dons. ‘** But he showed me acopy 
of lambics the other day,” said one, “ with two final Cretics in 
it.” Mr. Stewart caught the last words. ‘ What an epigram 
that ought to make!” he said, smiling broadly and benignly. 
‘“‘ The insidious and final Cretic. I see him as a lean, spare 
man, with a cast in his eye.” “ It’s merely a false foot in Greek 
Iambics they are talking of,” said Longridge breathlessly. 
“ And a false foot,” continued Stewart, “cunningly concealed 
by patent leather boots. Thank you, Longridge, the picture 
is complete.”’ Perhaps it is because college Dons are admittedly 
more removed from the ordinary standards of humanity that 
their flights of inconsequent badinage seem less improbable 
than the humour, somewhat forced, of Mr. Benson's under- 
graduates. It is unbecoming in the Babe to say that ‘Sunday 
is really one long attack of confluent mastication.’ These boys 
are best when they frankly confess their fatuity. 
‘ Of thinly veiled personalities there are many ; of the undis- 
guised kind but few. By one of these, where the name of 4 
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fellow collegian of Mr. Benson’s is mentioned in a context which, 
though caviare to most readers, should be plainly offensive to 
one, we beg leave to be scandalised. The fact that it is funny 
does not greatly mitigate the bad form of it. Nor can we 
altogether admire Mr. Benson’s taste when he gives to certain 
lines of Tennyson, sacred by their association, a place among 
the humourous headings of his own invention. The flippant 
nature of such an unconsidered trifle as The Bade, B.A., does 
not excuse these lapses of good feeling. But Mr. Benson is not 
always flippant, and of the two serious chapters in his book the 
one, dealing with an awkward subject, reveals a proper delicacy, 
the other, on service in King’s Chapel, an unsuspected 
eloquence. Altogether, in his modest and genial purpose of 
presenting a few phases of a particular period of Cambridge life, 
the author has achieved a success of its kind, which, though it 
could have cost him little care, and might have been attained 
by many smaller writers, is yet not to be despised. 


MORE MILITARY MINCEMEAT 
Battles of the Nineteenth Century. 


G. A. HENTY, Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, etc. 
London : Cassells. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBEs, 
Vol. II. 


As in the preceding volume of this compilation the best 
known flags do not always cover the choicest merchandise, and 
the work of what may be styled the figure-heads on the title- 
page is in several instances outshone by that of less known 
wiiters. Mr. Forbes is, however, a fairly prolific contributor 
and covers a range extending over three continents, his most 
interesting effort being that in which he deals with Ligny by 
the latest lights. Mr. Henty writes chiefly of Indian campaigns, 
but has, amongst other things, a good word for the ‘ unspeak- 
able’ He was present at the fighting between Turks and 
Servians in the autumn of 1876 and states that in the district 
of Widdin dur.nz its occupation by Osman Pacha’s troops the 
inhabitants showed every sign of prosperity and comfort, 
women and girls worked fearlessly in the fields, herds of cattle 
grazed peacefully and ‘no amount of inquiry could elicit a 
single fact in support of the tales of Turkish atrocities, and 
indeed the inhabitants scouted the idea that they had any cause 
of complaint whatever. Major Arthur Griffiths has furnished 
a yet larger share towards the volume with the result that some 
of it reads as though it were turned out in a hurry. Another 
prolific contributor whose work is likewise of varying merit is 
Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge. His description of Gravelotte may be 
sought out as a stirring bit of writing, and he further explodes 
the traditioa that the Germans worked out their entire plan of 
campaign ‘with the precision of an approved chess opening’ 
making victory a certainty. It is now made clear that on 
August 17 they were acting on decidedly deficient data and 
had moreover a vey imperfect knowledge of the French 
position when they assailed it the following day. The lesson 
of the naval fizht at the mouth of the Yalu is also well weighed 
bv him. But in dealing with the Italian co'onial policy in 
Africa he entirely overlooks the fact that it has a very serious 
and well grounded basis in the desire of the Government to 
provide a settling place under the national flag for the thousands 
of emigrants sailing annually for American ports. His descrip- 
tion of Massowah, too, is misleading, and he scarcely conveys 
a correct impression of the fight at Dogali; the subject by the 
way of an illustration in which the Italians are shown engaged 
not with Abyssinians but with Soudanese. 

Mr. Charles Lowe likewise furnishes a large amount of 
material, and in his case, too, several statements are open to 
criticism. It is fairly questionable whether ‘the crowned cut- 
throat of the coup d'etat, as he styles the third Napoleon, was 
‘showing the white feather’ when he gave orders for the hoisting 
of the white flig at Sedan. And though he sneeringly observes 
that ‘the Emperor might have tried very much harder thin he 
had done to die in the midst of his troops’ he has to admit that 
he at any rate ‘mconed about the field for hours under fire’ 
He further speaks of ‘Scots Grey looking regiments of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, though no two uniforms could be more 
dissimilar, and their mounts only approximate in colour. 
Dealing, with a caution that may blind some of his readers, 
with the reasons of the failure of Sir Charles Wilson to 
relieve Gordon, he is in thejend tempted to write of the 
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‘fatal, if perhaps unavoidable, delay of four days in starting 
from Metamneh.’ Mr. H. D. Parry furnishes some of the best 
pages in the book. In a coherent and spirited account of the 
fighting round Leipzig, he has a good word for Bernadotte 
whose hand had been forced by Napoleon, and who marched 
against his fellow countrymen with a slowness born rather of 
reluctance than necessity. He also clears the Emperor of the 
o't-repeated accusation of having had the bridge across the 
Elster blown up to secure his own safety. All the evidence 
goes to show that the corporal left in charge of the mine was 
under strict orders to fire it on the approach of the enemy, and 
that Sacken’s light infantry had established themselves on the 
Rosenthal island close to the bridge when he did so. Mr. C. 
Stein’s account of Liitzen and Dresden may also be singled out 
for a combination of exhaustive accuracy and picturesque 
writing. Mr. A. C. Abbott writing of fights in North America 
works out the truth respecting the much fought over battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, whilst Mr. W. V. Herbert gives with hitherto 
unpublished details a bit of all but ignored history, the revolt 
of the Janissaries at Widdin under Pasvan Oglu, and also 
throws some unflattering light on the doings and disposition of 
Omar Pacha. A valuable chapter is that in which Colonel 
W. W. Knollys undertakes to supplement Napier's glorious, but 
passably prejudiced tale of Albuera, and by drafts from numerous 
sources to fill in the gaps of that chaotic conflict. Mr. J. A. 
O'Shea is as usual original. To ‘cinder’ is a novel verb, and 
‘lost sentinels’ sounds rather like literal translation, as does 
much of his account of the fighting in Brussels during the 
Belgian struggle for independence. 

Popular histories are ap! to leave lasting impressions, and 
hence th2 stern need for an accuracy which is not always 
evident in this one. Ia describing Trafalgar, Mr. C. J. Cut- 
clitfe Hyne not only puts too much imaginary coaversation into 
the mouths of Nelson and his officers, but helps to perpetuate 
the tod generally received view that our naval victories were 
won by boarding and not by seamanship and above all gunnery. 
It was the .unslackening strength and rapidity of our fire at 
close quarters that used to tell its tale and bring down the 
numbers on bsard the Frenchman to a level with our own 
weaker crews. Nor was Nelson accorded ‘a niche in West- 
minster Abbey.’ So there is too much exaggeration in Mr. 
Max Pemberton’s statement, that after the bombardment and 
subsequent incendiarism ‘Alexandria was no more,’ and that 
‘no sack of modern times is to be named with the sack of the 
city of the Ptolemies. Mr. J. C. McCartie in describing 
Australia’s only battle, the fight at the Eureka stockade, is 
decidedly premature in his creation of an ‘Imperial’ army. It 
was not a mistress of Louis XIV., but his great grandson, who 
described Canada as ‘quelques arpents de neige en Amérique,’ 
aid Czesar Borgia and not ‘a sovereign of the House of 
Savoy,’ as Mr. Doaat Samp3oa puts it, is generally credited 
with th: comparison of Italy to an artichoke. Possibly Major 
Arthur Griffiths’s handwriting is responsible for the ‘naik’ in 
which he clothes his Moors, and for the Colonel McNundo 
to whom he entrusts important duties inthe Crimea. But this 
plea will not cover such a sentence descriptive of Wellington’s 
force at Salaminci as: ‘was made up of four different nation- 
alities, British, German and Portuguese.’ Whilst, too, many of 
the illustrations are valuable and accurate, others are wildly 
fantastical. Stillthe gineral merits of the book heavily o2- 
weigh such blemishes. 


SOME FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 


‘Maga’ and Mr. Lang have composed their litt'e feud over 
the ‘ Life of Lockhart,’ to the great profit of readers of Black- 
wood. With Mr. Lang’s estimate of the Celtic Renascence, 
cunningly compounded of caustic and kindly criticism, we 
deal elsewhere, and turn at once here to other matters. 
They who like the flavour of romance in their history, will 
try their best to believe a curious legend of Tomsk. It seem; 


that the dry-as-dusts are wrong when they record in their 
prosaic way that the Tsar Alexander I. died in 1825. For 
‘somewhere in the thirties’—rather vague this—there turned 
up in Siberia a mysterious old man whose speech and bearing 
proclaimed him to be a person of distinction. Siberians toa man 
believe that the seeming monk was none other than the Tsar, who 
had abdicated in disgust at the failure of his dearest projec‘s, 
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‘Monarch or monk,’ he died in 1864. Everything is possible of the 
author of the Treaty of Holy Alliance, and the story is not 
unsupported by evidence. Intending emigrants, in search of 
health or fortune, may learn something from Miss Harraden’s 
impressions of South California. A brilliant series of word- 
pictures, her paper has also a practical side. California is a 
wilderness that is capable of conversion into a paradise by hard 
work and a fair supply of water. But it does not yield its riches 
over-readily—not to the amateur, for instance, who at home 
potters round with a cigarette and calls it gardening. Nor is 
it the place for women who are not able and prepared to rough 
it. In politics we have Mr. Michie’s views about the ‘Chinese 
Oyster’; and in literature a comprehensive survey of the account 
to which novelists have turned the Indian Mutiny, besides 
reviews of Lord Roberts’s memoirs and Mr. Traill’s Zzfe of Sir 
John Franklin, 

Cornhill is a good number, but would have been better if it 
had been a little more in touch with events. The Englishman’s 
calendar on the front page suggests a fanciful principle of 
selection unless February has been unfruitful beyond other 
months in men and deeds. Dr. Goldwin Smith’s readable 
sketch of Canning is remarkable for an intimate touch of 
feeling as to the way in which history is written in America. 
He attributes to Canning the plan for the seizure of the Danish 
fleet, and adds that ‘American historians who shriek over the 
atrocity of the measure, probably wish that Napoleon had 
succeeded, and share in his impotent rage at his defeat.’ He 
excuses, too, Canning’s reference to an imprisoned demagogue 
as ‘the revered and ruptured Ogden.’ We should like to hear 
Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon on this subject. Mr. E. H. Parker 
has collected some strange facts about food and medicine in 
China. It would be superfluous to particularise what the Chinese 
stomach will retain, but it refuses cheese, which is called ‘ rotten 
milk.’ ‘A Serious View of Love’ is too much like an invitation 
to buy the cheap edition of Browning’s poetry. As a discussion 
of Browning’s point of view it is quite inadequate. For the rest 
there are a couple of excellent articles on some ‘unhappy far- 
off things, And battles long ago.’ Major-General Maurice 
sets himself to show that the heroism of the men who went 
down in the Birkenhead stands out best from a plain tale of 
facts which need no embellishment ; and he records, by the 
way, how a curious outburst of enthusiasm in a Cambridge 
lecture-room was evoked by his father’s reading of Sir H. 
Doyle’s lines. No apology is needed for Mr. Gwynn’s skilful 
handling of some interesting facts about the Napiers, which 
we do not remember to have seen elsewhere. 

The Badminton is strong in articles about the gun. Here you 
may follow duck in Utah, the grey stag of Corrievean, or pig in 
Albania in the best of company. And as an art preliminary to 
the shooting of pheasants, Major Boyle describes the rearing of 
the young birds on a pheasant-farm. Hard work it is, too, 
judging from the time-bill of a single day in April or May. From 
seven in the morning till nine at night the pheasant-rearer is at 
work feeding, watering, or picking up and sorting eggs, with but 
few intervals of idleness. It will be a shock to some suscepti- 
bilities to find that the energetic slayer of pig is awoman. Pig- 
shooting is not every woman’s sport, but Miss (or Mrs.) Hughes 
writes with a healthy and defiant enthusiasm. ‘The Gannets of 
the Bass’ is an instance of happy collaboration between two 
excellent golfers. Mr. Laidlay’s photographs are as perfect as 
can be, both in subject and detail ; but Mr. Horace Hutchinson 
is too modest in describing his letterpress as merely subsidiary 
to the pictures. The article has its own charm of style and 
manner, and it is not every one who can speak from experience 
of the gannet as a table-bird. Mr. W. B. Thomas writes of 
‘Running’ with the authority of an ex-president of theO.U.A.C., 
but in rather a despondent tone. A more careful revision of 
the proof-sheets would have prevented one or two mistakes. 

From his corner at the Sign of the Ship Mr. Lang fires his 
parting shot in the ‘ Maga’ controversy. What do you think 
of this, he says, for playful criticism of Mr. Coventry Patmore 
in 1844? ‘The nauseous pulings of Mr. Patmore’s muse... 
the ultimate /erminus of poetical degradation. . . . His poetry 
(thank Heaven!) cannot corrupt into anything worse than 
itself’ These expressions, and others still stronger, are worthy 
of Mr. Robert Buchanan at his fiercest. A. Kk. H. B. has a 
monopoly in Longman’s of ecclesiastical biography. This 
month he discourses in his pleasantly garrulous and discursive 
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manner of Archbishop Magee. It is six of the Archbiskop and 
half a dozen of A. Kk. H. B., perhaps. But the article is none the 
less good reading ; and if he tells an old story now and again, 
it is a failing he shares with the best of raconteurs. Mr. 
Anderson Graham returns to his familiar field. He knows the 
Northumbrian rustic as few others know him, and his anecdotes 
bring out well the marks that distinguish the brusque, hard 
headed Northern peasant from his less frank Scottish neighbour 
on the one side and the more obsequious Southern labourer on 
the other. ‘Two Boys and a Robin’ is a pleasant little story of 
child-life afier the manner which Mr. Kenneth Grahame has 
made his own. 


BOOKS ON ART 


By WALTER HAMILTON. 
By WALTER CRANE, 


1. French Book Plates. 
2. Decorative lilustration. 
London : Bell. 

. History of Modern 
London : Henry. 

4. Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy. 
ANDERSON. London: Batsford. 

5. Literature of Music. By J. E. MATTHEW. 
Stock. 


Painting. By RICHARD MUTHER, 


wo 


By WILLIAM J. 


London : 


The ‘ Ex Libris’ series grows rapidly. Mr. Castle’s ag/ish 
Book Plates has passed through three editions. Mr. Walter 
Hamilton’s French Book Plates has gone through a limited 
edition and now enters on a second, with every prospect of an 
equal success. Mr. Walter Crane follows with The Decorative 
Tilustration of Books, yast published : and Mr. Joseph Pennell 
has written on book illustration, pure and simple, thus dif- 
ferentiating between ‘pictorial statement and the art of decora- 
tive treatment.’ Mr. Strange’s A/phabct has already been 
noticed in our columns. In addition, we have Professor 
Muther’s third volume on the //¢s/ory of Modern Painting, and 
two books on other arts, Mr. Anderson's /falian Architecture 
and Mr. J. E. Matthew's Liverature of Music. 

There is enough in this parcel toenable a critic to decide 
or, at least, to encourage him to think he can decide, whether 
art in general has progressed in England since the great 
awakening, the renaissance of 1851. Any one who remembers 
when in the region round Kingston House and the slopes of 
Kensington Gore were small country villas interspersed with 
orchards, bordered with park palings ; before str-ets of mud- 
coloured houses had been driven through the midst, and the 
green gardens of Lady Blessington and Miss Emily Eden had 
been destroyed to make room for the vast, simple and, it must 
be allowed, ungainly girth of the Albert Hall, will remember 
also how hard it was to believe in a future for English art. 
Was it high art, we asked, to take a hatter’s bandbox for the 
model of one of the largest concert-roomsin England? Was it 
high art, to let Scott lavish gold and gems worth an enormous 
sum of money, on what some calian eyesore now? Was it 
high art to house priceless collections of pictures and carving 
ina row of sheds of the ‘ why pay rent’ order of architecture’ 
And above all, did the rows upon rows of dingy stucco houses 
make up to us for the blossoming fruit trees, the verdant turf, 
the cottage roofs and the leafy lanes of our youth? In South 
Kensington, properly Brompton, we have instituted a kind of 
college to admire the costly articles assembled there—what 
the Japanese might describe as ‘a school of votaries’ to worship 
and imitate, if they can, the good things of all nations brought 
here for our use. We should by this time be able to forma 
judgment as to whether art is at a higher level: whether we 
are any more likely now than we were then to find among the 
students we have endowed a new Raphael, a Lionardo, a Wren, 
or a Diirer to do us credit as a nation for ever. We found one 
at the very beginning of our art schools. How far Allred 
Stevens was a product of South Kensington we cannot tell. 
He would unquestionably have come to the front in time, and 
out of any or no school. There is not another name to 
place beside his. On the other hand, there has unquestionably 
been an awakening. There is greater interest in artistic ques- 
tions—quite apart from such follies as were marked by the 
so-called zsthetic fashion—and, before all things, there has 
been a marvellous outgrowth, chiefly by means of photography, 
of the power of imitating prints and drawings by mechanical 
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process. This is not art, strictly speaking, but it spreads a 
knowledge—not always a true one—of the higher standards of 
art, the possibilities of high art, which is stimulating and en- 
couraging to the student. Here we find the fruits of fifty years. 
It is not much, but it is something. If we want examples, 
mechanical helps to the learner, we have them here cheap 
and handy. Fifty years ago if we wanted a book-plate we 
had no systematic arrangement of patterns, such as we have 
now. We can order a plate in the old English style out of 
Mr. Castle’s book, or one in the French style out of Mr. 
Hamilton’s wonderful little collection of /vench Book Plates. 
If we want a door or a window, we have Mr. Anderson’s 
innumerable examples of old Italian work, from which a clever 
builder can adapt what we require. Five and twenty years 
ago architectural books were luxuries, even to professional 
architects. Dr. Muther’s large volumes on .J/odern Painting 
are so fully illustrated that every one can judge for himself 
as to those differences which we denominate style. 

Taking the books we have mentioned in order and examining 
them more closely, we have nothing but praise for Mr. Walter 
Hamilton’s French Book Plates. The subject, though it is so 
limited, is at the same time recondite, interesting, and instruc- 
tive. Mr. Hamilton has thoroughly mastered it and continues 
to throw new light for us here and there on the taste of the 
Frenchmen of the revolutionary period which will be found 
worthy of study by most readers. The examples in which 
titled gentlemen with coronets changed their book-plates for 
new ones ensigned with caps of liberty are numerous. The 
successive devices of Dr. Boyveau-Laffecteur form a little 
history in themselves. Another is the plate cf the Viscount 
de Bourbon-Busset. Some suspicious shields were hidden 
away, like that of M. Pigou, who ‘covered his arms and 
coronet of a marquis with a plain label in which the name 
Pigou was surrounded by a garland of roses.’ We must leave 
Mr. Hamilton’s fascinating pages for those of another volume 
of the Ex Libris Series. This is Mr. Walter Crane’s treatise 
on the Decorative Illustration of Books. It had its origin, he 
tells us, in a course of three Cantor Lectures given in 1889 
before the Soviety of Arts. The illustrations, which are a 
principal feature, could not have been produced so perfectly a 
few years ago, and we have examples of the woodcuts of 
Dalziel and Swain after Bateman, Sandys, and other artists 
of that school, as well as the early Germans and Italians. The 
modern process blocks are also well represented, and except 
for the omission of the Berwick and Harvey school, the little 
volume forms a compendium of the art of book illustration as 
it is practised at present. 

Mr. Anderson, like so many other architects of the day, 
objects to rules. His Italian renaissance ceases to be interest- 
ing when he gets to Palladio. It is very evident he has made 
no study of the Vicenzan masterpieces, though he gives 
engravings of several. Of Palladio’s famous church at Venice, 
the ‘Redentore,’ however, he sees the extraordinary and 
unapproachable beauty, though evidently he does not know 
how it is produced. ‘The whole interior,’ he remarks, ‘has a 
remarkably religious expression, akin to that which might be 
produced by slow music of rich, full chords.’ It is impossible 
to offer higher praise than this, But our author dces not 
perceive or, at any rate, does not mention, the secret of 
Palladio’s success with inferior material and a total absence of 
ornament to produce magnificence of effect. To the modern 
school proportion is unknown. ‘The great church lately 
erected in the Brompton Road ought to rival the Redentore. 
It has ornament, marble, carving, gilding, and, if the architect 
had studied Palladio, might have excelled St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook instead of being little better than an eyesore. Mr. 
Anderson’s illustrations are chiefly from photographs and are 
both numerous and instructive. 

We quoted Mr. Anderson above as comparing harmonious 
architecture with music. Turning to Mr. Matthew’s excellent 
little volume we may compare music with architecture. It may 
yet be long before our architects perceive that, as with the music 
we chiefly love and with the only painting which satisfies us, 
So we must have harmonious effects in architecture. It is only by 
such effects we attain expression. Dr. Muther more than hints 
at this necessity. In his chapter on art as shown in England we 
read, ‘there was a cult of Burne-Jones at the Grosvenor Gallery 
as there was a cult of Wagner at Bayreuth. The critic who 
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writes of music uses the self-same language when he speaks of 
other arts. Between music and architecture, however, there is 
one difference. Mr. Matthew tells us of time, pitch, tempera- 
ment, of the mathematical relations of the intervals of the scale 
and all the other things which are absolutely needful to good 
music. The modern architect will not be bound by any shackles, 
and wonders why the work on which he has spent time and 
thought is not beautiful, not even pleasing. 


OLD AND NEW 


The volume of selections, edited by Mr. J. W. M. Gibbs, in 
Early Essays by John Stuart Mill (London: Bell), may be 
described as a new edition of Mill’s first book, the ‘ Essays on 
some Unsettled (Questions of Political Economy,’ published in 
1844, with certain additions, not the least interesting of which 
are reviews of Bentham, of Tennyson’s ‘ Poems,’ and of 
Carlyle’s ‘ History of the French Revolution.’ Mr. Gibbs finds 
it ‘easily comprehensible’ that Mill did not re-publish these 
reviews, and the other contributions that accompany them. 
They have nothing in common with the political and sociological 
essays. Yet we must agree with him in thinking them worth 
re-printing. It is pleasant to think of James Mill’s son dis- 
coursing on music and poetry, as in the papers ‘What is 
Poetry?’ and ‘ The Two Kinds of Poetry.’ Still more agreeable 
is it to discover—and for many readers it will be a discovery— 
that more than half a century ago the youthful utilitarian was 
deeply interested in music and poetry, and had not a little that 
was edifying and interesting to say on these subjects. The 
truth is, Mill was a good deal more human than his old hard 
creed. Heshows himself to have been more of an artist, in 
these early essays, than a number of critical persons, now in 
our midst, who regard poetry as something that should ‘im- 
prove’ us, or it is not poetry if it does not—which is a little 
hard on the poets. Mull does not ask, What is the use of 
Poetry? but ‘What is Poetry?’ He does not answer the 
question. No oneever has answered it’ But he has suggested 
a solution of the problem that possesses the merits of being 
interesting, plausible, well-reasoned, and ingenious. Nothing 
could be happier than Mill’s definition and illustrations of the 
qualitative differences between poetry and oratory, or of the 
two kinds of music, exhibiting the poetry and the oratory ot 
music, illustrated by Mozart and Rossini. Both the essays on 
poetry are admirable, indeed, and may be useful as corrective 
of a current delusion of our time —the delusion that rhetoric is 
poetry, and that the sonorous phrase-monger and dealer in 
windy declamation is a poet. Mr. Watson’s friends should 
study these essays. If anything else need be adduced to show 
that Mill once had the root of the matter in him, it is the 
penetrative critique of Tennyson, from the London Review in 
1835, and especially the observation on the versification of 
‘The Lady of Shalott, compared with that of ‘The Ancient 
Mariner.’ But the whole review is excellent. 

The Rev. M. G. Watkins has launched the ‘ Antiquary’s 
Library’ of Mr. Elliot Stock with the best of auspices by his 
entertaining and instructive G/eanines from the Natural History 
of the Ancients. From Aristotle, Herodotus, Elian, Pliny, 
Oppian, Xenophon, Hippocrates, Varro, Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
and many other ancients, Mr. Watkins has brought together 
and classified, many amusing and delightful ‘ curiosities’ of 
classical natural history. We regret that he should counten- 
ance, however slightly, the prevalent silly reprehension of Pliny 
in which superior persons and solemn ‘scientists’ indulge. 
Some readers may regret also the printing of the old, long ‘s’ 
which it is hard not to take for an ‘f.’ But we do not so much 
lament this not improper feature of an ‘ Antiquary’s Library,’ 
because of the passing pleasure it afforded us at the outset. As 
we love Pliny and Herodotus, and would feed the still-burning 
lamp of their fame, we were not distressed to read ‘ fame’ for 
‘same,’ and find it really did not matter, in the following 
passage :—‘It has often been questioned whether Herodotus 
was really imposed upon by the Egyptian priests or not. In 
either case, the result, so far as he is concerned, is the same.’ 
Mr. Watkins modestly speaks of his essays as imperfect and 
fragmentary. He has but sampled the wealth of the Ancients. 
Bat his book is well-knit, the fragments are arranged with skill, 
and the results, as a whole, are decidedly pleasing. 

Mr. David Hannay’s edition of Southey’s Life of Nelson 
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(London: Heinemann) is by far the most considerable of 
various recent reprints of a masterpiece in biography. In a 
well written and somewhat pugnacious introduction, Mr. Hannay 
remarks that he is well aware that any one who describes 
Southey’s book as ‘the best life of Nelson,’ is now bound to 
prove his case or be charged with ‘ sheer foolish heresy.’ This 
is what we have come to, all through Professor Laughton it 
appears. We think.the present editor has proved his case, 
even though Southey’s work is proof enouzh for us. But weare 
a good deal dubious as to whether the elaborate appendix Mr. 
Hannay has written on certain quite minor controversial points 
in Nelson’s career is either properly or seasonably associated 
with a new edition of Southey’s biography. We agree in the 
main with his contentions, especially with his able statement of 
the Caracciolo case; but we hope he wiil take the earliest 
opportunity of printing these papers in another book, for they 
are decidedly not in accord with the spirit of Southey’s work. 

By the Eridanus, according to Ovid, when Phacthon fell the 
Heliades wept ‘o’er Phaéthon untimely dead,’ and as Mr. Swin- 
burne sweetly sings, ‘sweet tears for Phaéthon, disorbed and 
dead,’ whence originated the ‘ sunlike and sacred’ amber. What 
amber really is, what it has been conjectured to be, and how it 
has been esteemed from the oldest times, are the themes of an 
interesting little book, The Tears of the Heliades, or Amber as a 
Gem (London : Low) by Mr. W. Arnold Boffum. As a gem, 
amber has fallen upon evil days. Possibly, the finest ex- 
amples are in the hands of collectors, like Mr. Boffum, or in 
museums. Asa talisman, it retains little of its old repute, and 
in medicine is not of much account. But legend, history, poetry, 
show the unequalled reputation amber once enjoyed. Mr. 
Boffum’s little book deals with the many aspects of that reputa- 
tion. It treats also, of the geological period of its production, 
of old and recent theories of its origin, and of those ‘things, 
neither rich nor rare’ which constitute both the //ova and the 
fauna of amber. And of the splendours of Sicilian amber it 
treats, of which the coloured frontispiece of the book, repre- 
senting a necklace of beautiful workmanship, is a striking yet 
dim example. For, as Mr. Boffum rightly insists, nothing can 
surpass the exquisite colours and fluorescent quality of this 
rainbow-hued Sicilian amber—nothing but the Sicilian sunset 
itself. The lucky finder of a piece on Trinacrian shores may 
get as much as forty pounds for a single nodule. As there is 
no systematic working of the river beds and upper sources of 
the rivers it seems there is an opening for enterprise in Sicily. 

Readers of Zhe Schonberg-Cotta family and other popular 
books of the late Mrs. Rundle Charles will be much interested 
in the autobiographical recollections recently issued under the 
title Our Seven Homes (London: Murray). The portion de- 
voted to her children in her first Tavistock home is both vivid, 
and charmingly written. Like other literary children, ‘ reading 
was always—I am told from three years old—my great 
diversion,’ Mrs. Charles observe, and like Charlotte Bronté 
and many other literary children she wrote books in ‘a printed 
character’ which she taught herself. And she read Miss 
Edgeworth, and Mary Howitt, and Mrs. Sherwood, and 
dramatised fairy tales for acting, end delighted in ‘a large com- 
pany of painted paper dolls’ which figured in marionette plays. 
Reading these revelations, we renew our nursery days, and ovr 
dreams of deeper things. I5yron was a great favourite, as with 
all young girls of heart and sensibility, and we are touched 
by a keen sense of Mrs. Charles’s you'hful enthusiasm. One 
of Mrs. Charles’s first critics was Mr. Froude, and a most 
encouraging one he proved to be. It is clear that Miss Rundle 
enjoyed a fortunate, happy youth, such as accorced with her 
subsequent married life in London and at Hampstead. 

In the ‘ Famous Scots’ series of Messrs. Oliphant, Andersen 
and Ferrier, we have a brief and well-written biography of an 
illustrious Scottish surgeon, Szv James Simpson, by Eve Blan- 
tyre Simpson. In the history of the invention and employment 
of anzsthetics the name of Sir James Simpson will ever be held 
first in honour. The story of the first use of chloroform has 
been told many times, and is told by Miss Simpson in full and 
with excellent clearness. It was not merely an anxious time 
for Sir James, but an extremely active time. If he had not 
been a fighting and resolute man, as well as a thinker and dis- 
coverer, his hopes might have been unrealised for a long 
period. Ina word, as his daughter writes, he ‘ not only found 
an anesthetic safer, more manageable, and more effectual than 
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ether, but he had to fight for its use’ How well he fought the 
good fizht against the forces of stupidity and bigotry is 
admirably set dowa in this ex:ellent litt!e biography. 

Browning reprints are multiplying apace. From Messrs. 
Ward, Lock and Co. we have a well-printed volume of the first 
series of Bells and Pomegranates, with a preface and notes by 
Mr. T. J. Wise. The same publishers send us Mrs. Browning’s 
Prometheus Unbound and other Poems, with an introduction by 
Mrs. Meynell. Among the ‘other poems’ in the volume are 
‘Casa Guidi Windows,’ ‘The Cry of the Children,’ and ‘A 
Vision of Poets.’ Mrs. Meynell is pleased to observe that it 
would be grotesque to liken Mrs. Browning, as a letter-writer, 
to Byron, and puts her contrast of the two into language 
which, a3 applied to Byron, is as silly as anything we have read 
in these days of silly writing about Byron. 

Should any one be interested, which is an inconceivable 
supposition to us, in a parody of Miss Marie Corelli, Mr. J. F. 
Sullivan’s Belial’s Burdens (London ; Dent), cleverly illustrated 
by the author, may prove delightful to him. It is not un- 
amusing, has point, and a certain satirical tone that is touching, 
if not strong. 

We have also received a capital reprint of Christmas Book: 
by Thackeray (London: Newnes); Zhe Count of Monte Cristo, 
in one volume and in English (London: Bliss); Macaulay’s 
Essays in English History (London: Blackie); and A Flying 
Visit to the American Continent (London: H. Cox), by F. Dale 
Pawle. 
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